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A Day for Mother—May 14th 
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ELL-O for children! Children know what pleases them 
and they enjoy pretty desserts that taste good just as much 
as the grown-ups do. 

It is a real boon to a busy mother to find a dessert that 
her children like and ask for and which she knows is good 
for them. That is why Jell-O is such a great family dish,— 
they all like it. 


JELL- 


cAmerica'’s Most Famous Dessert 







The American Offices and Factory 
of The Genesee Pure Food Company 
are at Le Roy, New York, in the 
famous Genesee Valley Country. 


The Offices and Factory of The 
Genesee Pure Food Company of 
Canada, Ltd., are at Bridgeburg, 
Ontario, on the Niagara River. 
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MEN-BECOME 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 
RAILWAY. 
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Ex-Service Men get first preference 


$1600 to $2300 a Year— 
Life Jobs 


Railway Mail Clerks Have Pleasant 
Work—Travelling Continually 


Become City Mail Carriers, Postoffice Clerks, 
Customs or Internal Revenue Clerks. 


Government positions have yearly vacations with full pay. oo 
. « . oe . e ° oe 
Promotion to Big Paid positions is very rapid. The posi- 
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Ernest Pechin 
Cornet Scloist 
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© Mathew Amaturo 9) 
® Saxophone Soloist 



















Cornet Soloist 





San Francisco Symphony 







Pictured here are some of the artists appearing in 
Conn Radio Concerts. Above—Frank Westphal’s 


Brass Choir 
Rainbow Garden Orchestra, Chicago. 







Orchestra 
° . 
THIRD OF NATIONAL SERIES—Friday Evening, May 19 
ONN radio concerts have taken the nation. by already played; Benne Henton, Charles Randall, 
storm! Our programs of March 17 and April John Leick, Mable Keith Leick and Fred Tait have 
14 by America’s leading dance orchestras and given solos. More of their calibre are to appear. 
nationally famed soloists have occasioned universal Travelers on shipboard 1500 miles from the Atlan- 
admiration for Conn enterprise. tic and Pacific coasts, people in Northern Canada and 
Isham Jones, Joseph Smith, Frank Westphal, Hal im Central America will enjoy the same music which 
Nichols, D. C. Rosebrook and their orchestras have will be heard throughout the United States May 19. 
Think of it —-Conn Ltd. is entertaining people by wireless a quarter of the way around the globe 
May 19 programs will Now Yok. Suton Wii) paige. Ne KYW a pee, Spleen SAR, ; 
be broadcasted from : Detroit, Station WWI, New Orleans, Station WAAB; _ Seattle, Wash.. Station KGB; 


Conn dealers are entertaining at radiophone concerts.. Watch for local announcements. 
Write to Conn Ltd. now for new yg renege FREE. Tells why the Conn 


is the world’s finest, choice of the artists on the radio programs. 
503 Conn Building Cc. G. CONN, LTD. Elkhart, Indiana 
Agencies in All Large Cities 
Conn New York Co., 233-5-7 W. 47th St. Conn Chi Co., 62 B. Van Buren St. Conn Detroit Co., 243 BE. Grand River Ave. 
Conn Seattle Co., 1609 Third Ave. Conn New Co., 317 Baronne St. Conn Portland Co., 127 Tenth St. (Oregon) 
Conn Co., 1220 Huron Road 


Conn Atlanta Co., Auburn and Ivy Sts. 
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“As to the World War, I firmly believe that a substantial conJition of preparedness of our 
land and naval forces, backed by an adequate merchant marine, would have kept us out 
of the war and would have placed us in a position to have brought it to an early termin- 
ation. Moreover, it is not too much to say that under these conditions and with strong 
leadership we might have prevented the World War altogether.” —General Pershing. 


Our Plans for 
the National 
Defense 


By John J. Pershing 


General of the Armies, Chief of Staff 


N the accompanying article Genera! Pershing explains the plan 


for our national defense which is founded upon a small Regular 
Army and the development of the National Guard and the 
Organized Reserves. His article contains an indirect warning that 


this whole defensive plan, embodied in the National Defense Act of 
1920, is jeopardized if the Regular Army is permitted to fall below a 
strength sufficient to enable it to carry out the functions assigned to 
it under that Act. 

The House of Representatives has passed a bill reducing the 
Regular Army to 115,000 enlisted men. As this is written the Senate 
is considering the House bill and it is hoped that it will insist that 
the Regular Army shall have 150,000 men, the number authorized 
last year. 

The principle is plain. The Regular Army’s strength must be 
preserved for it is a vital factor in the three-fold defensive system. 
With an adequate Regular Army, upbuilding of the other components, 
the National Guard and the Reserves, will follow. 

The Legion helped draw up the plan embodied in the Act of 1920 
and for two years it has given that Act its steadfast support. The 
last National Convention at Kansas City not only approved the 
whole military policy based on that Act, but it specifically recom- 
mended immediate Congressional action to carry out the.provisions 
of the Act for the training of the National Guard, the Reserves and 
individuals, for the establishment of general and service schools and 
for the continuance of the Citizens’ Military Training Camps. 

The Legion firmly supports the three-fold Army which General 





The favorite photograph of the A. E. F’s former 





Commander-in-Chief 


of gallant deeds and great per- 
: sonal courage on the part of the 
individual officer and soldier, but lack 
of preparation and training has always 
led to undue loss of life and heavy finan- 
cial burdens. While we boast of hav- 
ing been victorious in our early foreign 
wars, it was due more directly to the 
weakness of the enemy and his engage- 
ments elsewhere than to the exercise of 
wise forethought in preparation or to 
superior strategical or tactical ability 
on the part of our own forces or their 
leaders. Weare prone to shut our eyes 
to these plain facts, a condition re- 
flected in Congress, which has generally 
considered its duty well performed if, 


Ter story of American wars is one 


after the beginning of war, it has au- 
thorized the raising of an army and 
provided for its maintenance. 

In the Civil War, even a small well- 
trained force would probably have 
ended that war before the entire coun- 
try became involved, and would have 
saved the loss of thousands of lives and 
untold treasure on both sides. As to 
the World War, I firmly believe that 
a substantial condition of preparedness 
of our land and naval forces, backed 
by an adequate merchant marine, 
would have kept us out of the war, and 
would have placed us in a position to 
have brought it to an early termina- 
tion. Moreover, it is not too much to 
say that under these conditions and with 


Pershing has described in his article. 


strong leadership we might have pre- 
vented the World War altogether. 
Never until our last experience have 
we sought a remedy for the avoidance 
of past errors, but after each war we 
have gone serenely back to the policy 
of saving a few dollars that should be 
spent for moderate preparation in 
order to meet the billions spent be- 
cause of lack of preparation. We 
are again confronted with this im- 
portant question. In the fall of 1919, 
a study of our military policy was 
begun by the Military Committees of 
Congress. This resulted in the adop- 
tion for the first time in our history 
of a sound military policy which is 
embodied in the Army Re-organization 
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Act of June, 1920. 

The American Legion 
exercised a powerful in- 
fluence in the passage of 
this law. It conforms in 
the main to the recom- 
mendations of the Le- 
gion’s first convention at 
Minneapolis. Represent- 
atives of the Legion 
worked with the Con- 
gressional committees in 
the formulation of its 
main provisions. It 
thus represents the view 
of our great body of citi- 
zen soldiers fresh from 
actual experience in war. 
It is highly necessary 
that this policy be de- 
veloped if we are not to 
drift hopelessly back 
into the pre-war condi- 
tion of lethargy and in- 
activity. 

In order to judge in- 
telligently we should 
comprehend the full sig- 
nificance and potential 
possibilities of this Act 
of Congress. Many of 
our people have as yet 
but a hazy idea of the 
subject. It would there- 
fore seem appropriate 
for me to attempt to vis- 
ualize this new Army we 





Protection By Mary Roberts Rinehart 


During war, I am a militant and a fighter. In be- 
tween wars, I am a mother and a pacifist. At no time 
am I a feminist in the extreme sense of that word. But 
I do look for one thing as a result of the increased inter- 
est and influence of women in public life, and that one 
thing is a continued pressure exerted toward the removal 
of the war curse from the world. 

It will not come at once. It may never come at all. 
But there can and must be fewer and fewer wars. 
There must never be again a war for commercial or ter- 
ritorial gain. There must never be a war to satisfy the 
ambition of any individual or group of individuals. 
Against any war save a war for a great principle, the 
mothers of the world must definitely set their faces. 

This doés not mean, however, that we should confuse 
the hope with its immediate realization. It does not 
mean that we can yet reduce our armament below the 
limit of safety. Until the world has learned to think 
in terms of mediation and of compromise, that nation 
will be open to attack which is least prepared to defend 
itself. 

The best protection of the home to-day, the 
strongest guarantee that its untrained sons will not be 
called upon to defend that home, still lies in a profes- 
sional army of adequate size, and a navy fully manned 


perpetuated, and will 
become the foundation 
upon which to build the 
citizen army that always 
must fight our battles, 
The prestige of the vic- 
tors of the Marne, St. 
Mihiel and the Meuse- 
Argonne will remain a 
potent force, not to be 
dissipated like that of 
the victors at Vera Cruz 
and Chapultepec in 
Mexico, or Gettysburg 
and Vicksburg in the 
Civil War. 

Under this systematic 
arrangement the Regu- 
lar Army provides the 
general overhead for the 
current administration 
of the Army of the 
United States as a 
whole; it furnishes over- 
seas garrisons for our 
colonial possessions nec- 
essary for protection on 
the declaration of war; 
it supplies a small com- 
bat force within the con- 
tinental limits of the 
United States to stand 
behind the Executive 
and the Federal Courts 
in the enforcement of 
law and order in times 
of internal disturbances; 





are struggling to create. 
Those ‘who merely read 





and equipped. 


it serves to guard our 
frontiers against law- 
less aggression and, most 








the law, remember in a 
general way the figures 
as to strength or numbers, but the im- 
portant basic principles involved are 
not. usually understood as these prin- 
ciples are found scattered throughout 
the statute and their purpose is not 
easily apparent to the casual reader. 

This law provides for a National 
Army consisting of the permanent 
establishment, the National Guard and 
the Reserves, organized into one homo- 
geneous whole. It provides for the 
maintenance of our forces on a peace 
basis readily convertible to a war basis. 


Mobilization is thoughtfully foreseen 
and not left to decision in the midst 
of a crisis. Arrangement is made for 
the continuous flow of trained officer 
personnel from the youth of the coun- 
try into the National Guard and Re- 
serve forces, 

In direct contrast to the haphazard 
practice of the past, this organization 
is built on the structural framework 
taken bodily from the World War. 
Thus the traditions, esprit and prestige 
of our great combat units are to be 


important of all, it pro- 
vides the professional personnel to 
assist in the training of the National 
Guard and Organi Reserves, and to 
prepare young men in the schools and 
colleges for duty as a part of those 
citizen forces. 

The combat component of the Regular 
Army in the United States is so small 
as to be almost negligible in the event 
of hostilities with a first-class power. 
Therefore, the National Guard must, 
under our adopted military policy, im- 

(Continued on page 28) 


The Who, What and How 
of the 40--8 


more remote perspective of the 
last five or ten years, somebody 
will coin a new phrase: 
“Wit Won the War!” 
At least we’ll agree, even today, that 
a sense of humor helped win the war, 
and the lack thereof did a whole lot to 
help the Germans lose the war. It was 
a fearful handicap to Heinie not to 
know how ridiculous he was. ' He didn’t 
know how to take a joke on himself— 
the' Crown Prince, for instance. He 
never understood the ribald humor of 
the English, or the grim wit of the 
French, or the low comedy of the 


Oi when we all get a 


By Willard Cooper 








Si Vous Ne Connais- 
sez Pas l’Organization 
et les Objectifs du 
“Playground of the 
Legion,” Voici the 
Whole Dope 








Yankee. The doughboy yell, “Heaven, 
Hell or Hoboken by Christmas,” struck 
Heinie as being about as funny as a 
sawed-off shotgun. 

So the Americans went into the war 
away ahead of scratch. They laughed, 
for instance, at the French box car, 
and they’re laughing at it yet. The 
sense of proportion has some definite 
association with the sense of humor, 
and the proportion of forty men to 
eight horses somehow struck the 
Yank as funny. Today he still thinks 
sentimentally, and wittily, of the 
French side door Pullmans. One ride 


“was enough to make the impression, 
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and few members of the A. E. F. didn’t 
take that ride. 

When the war ended, the box car 
stuck up pretty high in the memory, 
and demanded special recognition. The 
American Legion replaced the comrade- 
ship of war, but doughboys and gobs 
alike began to cast around for some- 
thing equivalent to the torture-inspired 
humor of the war. Hence La Société 
des 40 Hommes et 8 Chevaux—‘“the 
playground of the Legion.” 

Philadelphia was the birthplace of 
the idea. Humorists are in the habit 
of intimating that there is no excite- 
ment in Philadelphia. But members 
of The American Legion who have 
joined La Société have decided that 
if it could give birth to an idea like 
that, it needn’t take a back seat on 
any joy-riding buggy from the Bar- 
bary Coast to the streets of Cairo. 


that helped, but the fact that Le- 
gionnaires are recognizing what 
good times are in store for them 
in La Société has helped a lot, too. 

So today La Société is going 
ahead. It would take a Mark 
Twain to describe just what joy 
you can get out of “Hommes 40.” 
A. Conan Doyle ought to have 
summoned Mark’s ghost, for in- 
stance, just to cover a job 
of plank-walking that was 
put on by Voiture Locale 
No. 145 of Marion County, 
Indiana, last January. Voi- 
ture 145 believes in making 
hay while the sun shines, 
and the sun of prominent 
Legionnaires was work- 
ing up a heavy perspi- 
ration during the mid- 
winter conference of 
the National Executive 
Committee and depart- 
ment adjutants and 
; commanders at Indian- 
—— = apolis. So the Voiture 
went out and gathered 
hay and sun and everything. Figur- 
ing on the 40-8 proportion of five 
men to one horse, Voiture 145 took 
the Legion equivalent for 25 horses, 
made them walk the plank, and con- 
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La Société was built on the idea that It’s hale and husky Wrecking Crews 
an American enjoys a joke on himself such as that of Voiture No. 29 of Cin- 
—that and the idea that The American’ _ cinnati (at top) that puts pep into 
Legion needed a playground. Early in P.G.’s. Yes, Philadelphia started 
1920 Joseph P. Breen of Philadelphia something when La Société went 
started the first voiture, or local unit. a-voyaging (above) while in Baltimore 
His idea expanded all over Pennsyl- Voiture No. 113 (right) packs,’em in 
vania and then started west, where it’s like Chesapeake Bay oysters 
riding high today. At first the outfit 
had glaring defects of 
organization. It went 
through petty trials 
that would have dis- 
rupted any organization 
that wasn’t founded on 
the principles of Le- 
gionism. But Legionism 
and a sense of humor 
pulled it through. 

La Société today is 
organized, or in process 
of organization, in ev- 
ery State of the Union. 
The voiture, the small- 
est unit, is limited to 
the county, and the 145 
voitures that started 
off this Legion year 
have been increased to 
such an extent that 500 
seems a moderate goal 
for the promenade to 
take place coincidental- 
ly with the Legion’s 
Fourth National Con- 
vention at New Orleans 


verted them fromcrude 
prisonniers de guerre 
to enthusiastic voya- 
geurs. The Wrecking 
Crew was imported 
from Voiture No. 29 
at Cincinnati, because 
the Cinci outfit was 
strong and heavy, and 
a strong, heavy gang 
was needed. A perfect 
slew of department 
commanders, adju- 
tants and National 
Executive Committee- 
men—even National 
Vice-Commanders and 
the National Chaplain 
—went on the voyage. 


in October. The Kansas : ; National Commander 
City Convention of the E. J. Eivers, Chef de Chemin de Fer (above), smiles at the thought of MacNider, himself an 
Legion officially recog- the hapless prisonniers de guerre who have yet to go through the works. enthusiastic voya- 


nized La Societé, and The pup tent and the pack look like business. geur, had to be away 
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that night but he chipped in a lot of 
suggestions for making life miserable 
for the P. G.’s, and Past National Com- 
mander John G. Emery was there to 
help put a ring in the welkin. 
Perhaps you don’t understand all 
this phraseology. Ifyou don’t, it’s be- 
cause you never, walked the plank, so 
you’d better start the trip. Later we’ll 


county) to get that charter from Cor- 
respondant Nationale MacDonald. 
Results show that the Legion helps 
and is helped by the organization. La 
Société furnishes the final touch to Le- 
gionism, the touch that keeps the old 
sense of humor on the job. It’s real 
humor, too—sometimes  slapstickish, 
but always funny. You may, as a P.G., 


Navy life, with a few French frills 
thrown in for good measure. 
And once you’re a voyageur—or did 


we say that before? Anyhow, once 

you’re a voyageur—wow! Think of the 

future goops! Think of the future 

meetings, conclaves, promenades—local, 

departmental and national! You'll 

think enough of them, perhaps, to do as 
E. 


tell you how to do it. 
Meantime, we'll tell 
you what some of the 
mystic symbols mean. 
., for instance. 
There’s a magic word. 
It means prisonnier de 
guerre officially, or a 
novice in La Société. 
But its meaning also 
has come to be Poor 
Goops, and Pack of 
Gobblers, and Partly 
Goofy, and a few other 
things like that. If 
you’re a Legionnaire 
and not a voyageur, 
you’re a _ prospective 
P.G. A P.G. is the 
lowest order of animal 
life, but only for a few 
hours. nce you’ve 
been initiated into the 
secrets of La Société, 
you become a voyageur, 
than which no living 
mammal is any than 
whicher. ‘ 

All this is amusing, 
and amusement, plus 
service, is what La So- 
ciété stands for. The 
constitution of the 40 
and 8 provides that as 
a first requirement to 
membership, a man 
must have been an ac- 
tive member of The 
American Legion for 
at least three months 
and still be one—and 
they put the emphasis 
on active, too. To con- 
tinue the joys of being 
a voyageur, you must 
continue to be a 
Legionnaire. You must 
have a paid-up Legion 
card to get into a 40 
and 8 meeting. 

We cannot tell all 
the secrets of the order 
—you have to find them 
out for yourselves. 
You ask a fellow about 
La Société and he says, 
“Sure, come and see 
the finance officer.” 

Incidentally, he’1l] 
look up your record, 
very likely, to see if 
you're filling in and 
mailing Buddy-in-the- 
Barrel coupons. And 








The Legion Mothers 


By Rupert Hughes 
WHEN General Churchill, Director of Military In- 


telligence, placed me in charge of the Military 
Censorship Section, almost the first demand made upon 
me was that I suppress a cartoon by Bairnsfather, show- 
ing two American soldiers seated in a pigsty, and glad 
to be there. One reason given for it was that it would 
make the American mothers worry over their boys. 

I answered: “Where do American mothers think their 
boys spend the nights, at the Ritz-Carlton in Paris or in 
the muddy trenches? If the mothers of our soldiers 
aren’t able to endure the hardships of war, our nation is 
dead already and ought to fail. But our mothers are as 
brave as their sons, and they have a right to the truth.” 

It is a strange and beautiful thing to be the mother of 
a soldier; to bear the pangs of birth and the countless 
agonies and anxieties of raising the child and sheltering 
him from disease and other dangers, only to watch him 
march away in his prime to furnish a target for a ruthless 
enemy. But somehow mothers manage the final sacri- 


fice and their supreme gift to their children, as to their 


country, is to give their boys to the armies. 

No war had ever been so perilous and so crowded with 
old and new hardships as the World War. For three 
years we had watched its devastation among our future 
allies. No detail had been spared by the newspapers. 
Our womenfolk knew exactly what it meant for us to 
enter. And they were as eager as the men. 

This war was, therefore, a peculiar test of the mettle 
of our motherhood. And our mothers did not fail us. 
Having borne and bred as fine a multitude of sons as 
ever wore a uniform, they gave them to the nation. The 
honor of every medal, every wound-stripe, every wound, 
is shared by some hero’s mother without whose devotion 
that soldier would never have lived to fight. 

A Mother’s Day, then, by all means! And The Amer- 
ican Legion should take the lead in its celebration, for 
there would have been no Legion at all if there had been 
no soldiers’ mothers. 





Mortuer’s Day—May 14TH 








A. Adams, veteran 
of two wars, did. He 
walked 35 miles to at- 
tend the obsequies over 
a batch of Goops as 
conducted by the 
Wrecking Crew at 
Bend, Oregon, one day 
last year. 

Between the P.G. at 
the bottom of La 
Société and the Chef de 
Chemin de Fer at the 
top are many stages. 
From a voyageur you 
may become an officier 
of your locale. You 
may be Chef de Gare 
(president), or Chef de 
Train (vice-president 
—if you’re vicious 
enough). There are 
Conducteurs and Gar- 
des de La Porte. Or 
you can graduate into 
similar offices in your 
Grande Voiture — the 
equivalent of a Legion 
department, or state 
organization. Panama 
is a Legion department 
—it is also a Grande 
Voiture. The Grande 
Voiture has its meet- 
ings no less than the 
locale, its premenades 
and what not. It gets 
together when the de- 
partment does, but 
holds its business meet- 
ings so as not to con- 
flict with Legion busi- 
ness, just as the Grande 
Promenade did at Kan- 
sas City last year. In 
some States — notably 
Iowa—the Grande Voi- 
ture has restricted the 
organization to one lo- 
cale in each Congres- 
sional district. But 
that’s not a general is- 
sue—the point is that 
men need playgrounds 
just as much as boys 
do, and for the most 
manlike of all men— 
Legionnaires — La So- 
ciété is it. 

The Locale is the 
unit. Its activities are 
manifold. Voiture No. 1 
of Philadelphia gets 
out La Boite Voiture, 
a monthly paper. Some 

















then, if you join a voi- 

ture or start one, you’ll go up that old 
Bordeaux Hill with bells on. You'll see 
the world through the porthole of a box 
car. If you live through the journey 
you'll be decorated for bravery, and 
you'll be fitted out with a pretty French 
blue cap, and if you remember the 
password, and wear the cap, and every- 
thing, Y ne can go and see some more 
Poor ps walk the plank. If you 
want to be a charter P.G., you’ve only 
got to ad 14 others to join with you 
(remember, only one voiture per 


have to go through a gas chamber, as 
a batch of goops did in Cedar sey 
Iowa, last December. Or you may have 
to be a temporary jailbird, and lock 
step around bare-footed, as Commander 
John R. Quinn of California did when 
he went through the works. You’re 
liable to do a lot of hard work before 
you’re finally marked duty and sent out 
as a voyageur, but yor won’t be dam- 
aged irretrievably—unless you strug- 
gle. About the worst you’ll have to do 
will be to live over part of your Army or 


voitures have sub-promenades, which 
make possible visits to every post in the 
county. The Los Angeles County Voi- 
ture, out in California, has a flying 
squadron which visits Legion posts and 
instills the gospel of the voyage. De- 
troit Voiture (which, by the way, has 
adopted “Allouette” as its official song) 
recently held a meeting with the Mili- 
tary Order of the Snake, the equivalent 
for La Société in the United Spanish 
War Veterans. : 
(Continued on page 27) 
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“Directly to 
Promotion” 


By Louis Felix Ranlett 


ARAGRAPH 47 of Major Boss’s 
Manual for the Private Soldier, 
that pocket-size volume so in- 
dispensable to the aspirant for 

a corporalship, informs the world that 
“every detail of one’s attire must be 
attended to with the utmost care. Ex- 
pert tailoring will greatly improve the 
fit of an issue uniform, rolling puttees 
from the top down gives the wearer a 
distinguished appearance, etc. Evi- 
dences of smartness and individuality 
in dressing will invariably attract the 
attention of one’s superiors and will 
lead rapidly and directly to promotion.” 

But Casey Carmichael de la Roche, 
whose friends contracted his name to 
“de la” and expanded it to “Della” for 
the reason that that was a name, and 
not because there was anything effemi- 
nate about Casey, had found the ma- 
jor’s advice a delusion. Not only was 
it a delusion; it was positively bad. 
The more individuality Della expressed 
in his clothing the farther he got from 
advancement, 


E BLAMED no one but his skip- 
per, Captain Awlmost. Major 

Boss was evidently a man after Della’s 
own heart, a man whose motto might 
have been like his, “Be different”; a 
man who could appreciate that “clothes 
make the man,” that “variety is the 
spice of life,” that “novelty is the soul 
of publicity.” And publicity was Del- 
la’s eternal goal. In civil life he was 
the advertising man who invented the 
name “Sunstitute” that sold a million 
of “the best little lamps ever known,” 
the man who painted the motto, “Tie 
to the Tire That Never Tires,” upon ten 


“Hands up! Shut up! Come 
on!” said the specialist in 
brief remarks 
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thousand billboards, the 
man who sold advertis- 
ing by the mere force of 
his personality and who 
impressed that personal- 
ity upon his customers 
by the audibility of his 
suitings and the novelty 
of his haberdashery. 
But Captain Awlmost’s 
motto, if he had per- 
mitted himself the vul- 
garity of having one, 
would undoubtedly have 
read either “Be regula- 
tion,” or “Be inconspic- 
uous.” 

He dressed acutely ac- 
cording to regulations 
and eschewed corduroys, 
pink whipcords, green 
gaberdines, front-laced 
puttees and other fa- 
vored variations of cos- 
tume as he did poker— 
completely. He incited 
Major General Max E. 
Mumm to write the famous order that 
made the wearing of a French-cut 
overseas cap a guardhouse offense. He 
accomplished the unheard-of and got 
a company issue of uniforms in which 
the blouse and breeches of every suit 
were of the same material. And he 
kept an eye on Della the snappy 
dresser. 

Before they left the States he con- 
fiscated | Della’s tailor-made whipcord. 
He spirited away Della’s first overseas 
variations of costume consisting of 
dark brown corduroy breeches and web 
spirals. He caught Della in his hori- 








“Burn that blasted suit at once”’ 


zon blue breeches upon their first ap- 
pearance. He removed the gold nu- 
merals from Della’s cap after the sec- 
ond wearing, but not before the idea 
had struck into the battalion like an 
ineradicable, sporadic disease. And 
then Della appeared in a British uni- 
form with American buttons! 


I? WAS just an hour before they 

were to leave billets for the front. 

Just at the time when it was particu- 

larly important that the company 

should favorably impress Colonel 

Carpington who was about to make a 
recommendation for appointment as 
major among the captains in the 
third battalion. Just at the time 
when Captain Duflex, Awlmost’s 
only rival for the advancement, was 
exerting every wile to charm the 
colonel. In fact, just at the most 
inopportune time. 

“Burn that blasted suit at once. 
Get an outfit that’s regulation in 
this army. Beat it!” were the cap- 
tain’s entire instructions. 

Whistling dismally, Della went 
upon his way. Clearly he shouldn’t 
get a squad that week. He sought 
the mairie where his friend Crich- 
shaw the leatherneck M. P. was bil- 
leted. 

Night fell. At 10:57, when the 
darkness had become entirely ob- 
servation proof, the regiment got 
under way. Della was in his place. 

Captain Awlmost had the good 
fortune to head the regimental col- 
umn, and, knowing that the colonel 
liked things done expeditiously, led 
off at a pace that kept even the 
last platoon of his own company on 
the run. But the colonel’s saddle 
happened to be comfortable that 
night. Consequently it pained him 

(Continued on page 18) 
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A Perpetual Fund 
for Needy Veterans 


A Legion-Administered Appropriation in Connecticut Is Dis- 
pensing First Aid to the Out of Luck 


When, in 1919, the Connecticut Legislature 


appropriated $2,500,000, the 


which would be available to needy ex-service 
men, it was inevitable that the administration 
of the fund, which was to be put in the care 
of “the most representative body of ex-service 
men in the State,” should be made a responsi- 


WO men were talking about ad- 
justed compensation in the 
smoking car of a New Haven 
train. One of them was of the 

indignant, conscientiously objection- 
able type. 

“T don’t see why The American Le- 
gion makes so much fuss over this 
bonus when it could devote its energies 
to better causes. Why doesn’t it put 
some time and effort to help the fel- 
lows who actually need the money?” 

The other man was of a different 
breed. He started to present facts to 
show that the Legion’s work is mostly 
for the help of the under-dogs of the 
war, but that compensation is too 
spectacular a subject to come in for a 
minor share of publicity. He did not 
try to argue compensation. It was ob- 
vious that the other party was irra- 
tional on the subject. The rational 
one just tried to point out that while 
compensation is justly requested by 
The American Legion, it is by no means 
the only thing on which Legionnaires 
are spending their time. 


The End of the Argument 


The argument was finally lost in the 
bustle of the New Haven station. The 
conversationalists went on toward 
Hartford, while the more or less un- 
willing eavesdropper went up to the 
post headquarters of The American 
Legion in Church Street, New Haven, 
ner neon | a bit over the question he 
had hea 

Twenty minutes later he wished he 
could get back and talk to the objector. 
He wanted to talk to a few thousand 
other ple who seem to hold the 
same’ ideas; he wanted to get them to 
the "New Haven headquarters; he 
wanted them to see something of what 
he was seeing. 

A dozen men were crowded into the 


small office allotted to the Legion in the 
old New Haven city hall. They were 
young men, clean-looking but care- 


worn. With them were three women, 


two of them young, the other evidently 
the mother of a weak-looking boy who 
sat beside her. 

Some of the crowd were impatient. 
One man was explaining his position 
to Chairman Gettings of the post com- 
mittee, “who was trying to settle a 


interest from 


rather intricate problem. “I need 
money bad, and quick. I'll be put out 
of my house if I don’t pay the rent be- 
fore Monday morning. I - wouldn’t 
mind if I were to be put out alone, but 
my wife and baby will be put out too.” 

“Just a moment while I call Bristol,” 
he was. told as patiently as if he had 
been the first instead of the last of a 
harassing hundred. 

The chairman put in a call for 
Bristol and retired to a smaller and 
more secluded office to receive it. While 
he was calling, another attaché of the 
post began taking up other cases one 
after the other. From each he received 
some kind of a statement. Sometimes 
these statements had been prepared 
carefully on paper, sometimes they 
were made by word of mouth, and the 
replies varied. “You will have to wait 
until tomorrow morning,” one was told. 
“We can’t cash any checks after bank- 
ing hours because we don’t keep any 
money here.” “Here is a check for 
eight dollars,” another was told. Still 
another was sent away dissatisfied. 
“We just found that you have a job 
at West Haven,” he was informed. “We 
can’t take care of you any more.” The 
mother was given a check for fifteen 
dollars. She took the slip of paper and 
left the room looking years younger. 
“Thank you, sir,” she said as she went 
away. “That will just about keep us 
going until Tom’s compensation comes 


A Check on the Way 


Just then Chairman Gettings re- 
turned and addressed the veteran who 
was facing eviction from his home. “A 
check is coming over from Mr. Butter- 
worth’s office —_ away,” he said, “it 
is only for ten dollars, but Mr. Butter- 
worth called your landlord on the tele- 
phone and I guess the landlord won’t 
bother you until you find work. In the 
meantime, if you do come across any 
money, pay him as much as you can. 
This ten dollars ought to help you out 
of your immediate y= an 

This was abdut six o’clock in the eve- 
ning. Post headquarters showed no 
signs of closing shop. The chairman 
said he had to get through before eight 
o’clock because, being a doctor, he was 
due at the hospital, but he did not seem 
to count on dinner. 





bility of the Connecticut Legion. The accom- 
panying article explains the operation of this 
fund under the direction of the Legion, which 
has been conducting it on a “comrades not 
cases” basis during a period in which the state 
money has prove 
men in desperate circumstances. 


a Godsend to hundreds of 


“We have between five and eight hun- 
dred cases a week,” he ventured to the 
man who had just got off the train. 
“A big proportion of them are just as 
bad as that last one. Sometimes it 
makes me want to cry and at others I 
boil over. I can’t get reconciled to the 
system that lets a fellow who fought 
for his country get so down and out he 
has to scrape like this just for a roof 
over his head.” 

That is the way the Legion is carry- 
ing on in Connecticut. It. is giving 
service. The money so far has been 
provided by the State—$106,000 the 
first year, none too much for a State 
of more than a million population where 
industrial depression con been unusu- 
ally. severe—and even though this 
sum has been increased by two addi- 
tional State appropriations, it has 
to be stretched around. The people 
who need the most get the most, but 
even they have to stinted. The 
fund is all that stands weekly between 
hundreds of ex-service men and down- 
right starvation. 

All told, about $400,000 had been 
spent by the Legion from this fund and 
the added appropriations of $100,000 
and $200,000, up to April 1, 1922, in 
amounts of from $5 to $400 at a time. 


Only for the Needy 


The fund, which totals $2,500,000 
was authorized in 1919 at a session of 
the State Legislature, which put 
through a bill making an annual ap- 
ropriation of the interest on Liberty 
onds to be bought by the State for 
that purpose. In the 1921 Legislature 
a compensation bill was introduced but 
it could not be passed and the State 
aid fund maintained too. The latter 
therefore was preferred, which is only 
for those in need—an unselfish atti- 
tude on the part of those who at least 
for the time would make no claim, The 
fund is intended to be perpetual. 

At the time the bill was passed, the 
administration of the fund provided by 
it was a problem. A final law of enact- 
ment provided for a board of control 
to act as trustees. This board was in- 
structed to put the administration of 
the fund in the hands of the mos 
representative body of ex-service mes 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Coaling Cadences 





By 
Wells Hawks 


B Y all the regulations, 

Rules of sailors, ships at sea, 

Whether you wear blue and gold 
Or black gang dungaree, 

When the barges are alongside 
And fuel’s stowed away— 

“While Navy ships are coaling, - 
The band must always play.” 


When donkeys reel the winches, 
And the scoops swing in the whips, 
You are digging like a miner 
Just to make the speed for ships; 
The Old Man’s in his cabin, 
But the O, O. D.’s the say— 
“While Navy ships are coaling, 
The band must always play.’ 


, 

So come along horn tooters, 
And you who split the reeds 

Come and join the coal gang, 
Mix your melody with deeds. 

Give us a jazzing tempo 
And let your brasses bray— 

“While Navy ships are coaling, 
The band must always play.” 

Give us those Sousa marches, 
And Berlin razmataz, 

Some of that Coney two-step 
Some honky-tonky jazz; 

For if music is love’s breakfast 
It’s chow three times a day— 

“While Navy ships are coaling, 
The band must always play.” 





The Solid Front 


The Legion. Must Represent All of Our World War Veterans 


life accomplished more than 

any previous organization of 
the same general sort in its first ten 
years. It has already recognized re- 
sponsibilities of marked character and 
extent and I firmly believe has a 
greater future ahead of it. 

Strong statements, these. But they 
can be proved; the facts need only be 
marshaled to convince any doubter. 
And, when you think of it, there is 
little occasion for surprise that they 
should be so. 

Never has an organization of vet- 
erans had so large a membership to 
start out with, nor so large a number 
of eligible men from whom to draw its 
muster. And I believe most thinking 
people will agree that never have the 
nation’s needs offered so great an op- 
portunity for constructive effort by a 
Vital, close-knit group of right-thinking 
men with a community of unselfish 
Interest. 

I can hardly be accused justiy of 
undue partisanship nor, I hope, of ig- 
norance of the subject. For while I am 
an active Legionnaire, I am even more 


HE American Legion has in its 
slightly more than three years’ 


By Oscar E. Carlstrom 








We have done more in three 
years than any other veterans’ 
organization, present or past, 
could do in ten—but we have 
still more to do in the future. 
This statement comes from 
Legionnaire Carlstrom, author 
of the accompanying article 
and Commander in Chief of 
the United Spanish War Vet- 
erans. But he did not write 
to boast; he wrote to tell the 
Legion that its record of ac- 
complishment can be made 
continuous only by cohesion— 
that the Solid Front is more 
valuable than just “Front.” 











active in the United Spanish War Vet- 
erans. And lest I be accused of not 
knowing the glorious history of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, I can cite 
my “adoption” on the roll of the 102d 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, G. A. R., in 
recognition of my attending and speak- 
ing before seven consecutive reunions 
and my close friendship with the mem- 
bers of the Grand Army. 

The Legion has accepted for itself a 
responsibility for civic activities and 
for co-operation of its. posts with com- 
munity duties and has at the same time 
Or: on record as not being in politics. 

f that whole program is steadfastly 
held to—as all indications now lead us 
to believe it will be—it is a guaranty 
of the future greatness of The Ameri- 
can Legion. 

The idea on which the Legion is 
founded is sound, and the sounder the 
foundation the greater the structure 
that can be reared upon it. 

Yet, in our enthusiasm, we must not 
immediately expect so much from the 
Legion that we shall be disappointed. 
The average age of its members cannot 
be far above twenty-five years. The 
men in active charge of its national 
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and departmental administration aver- 
age considerably older, of course. But 
they are greatly in the minority. 

With so young a membership, the 
organization as yet cannot really have 
found its greatest strength for its 
power has not reached*the full growth 
of maturity. In ten years, I venture 
to predict, the Legion will stand so 
powerful in its manhood that we who 
knew it in its infancy will hardly be- 
lieve such growth to have been possible. 

The history of previous organiza- 
tions bears this out. Consider for a 
moment the tremendous power which 
the G. A. R. wielded from the 80’s on; 
yet it is not generally realized, I think, 
that some ten years after its inception 
the G. A. R. almost foundered on the 
rocks. When its nineteen-year old pri- 
vates and its fifteen-year old drummer 
boys grew to maturity, the sheer force 
of their manhood raised the G. A. R. 


from a none too significant association 
to:the greatest organized influence that 
American Jife had ever known. 

All: was ‘not*‘clear sailing, ‘either, for 
the United ‘Spanish War Veterans in 
the -first few years. Yet today that 
organization is firmly intrenched and 
is growing stronger every day. 

nd so is it any wonder that we can 
see almost unlimited possibilities for 
the Legion? The Legion is already 
more powerful than even its most 
ardent supporters realize. 

*If. the Legion is, however, finally to 
attain its maximum power for national 
good, one aim must be kept in mind 
almost, I believe, above all others. The 
Legion must attain and present an un- 
broken front, so that it represents all 
of<the men who served Uncle Sam in 
uniform during the World War. It is 
not, of course, possible to have every 
veteran a member; but it is possible 


to have in the Legion practically ev 
man who is sufficiently interested to he 
a member of any veterans’ organization, 

It is extremely easy to split off from 
any large organization a minority 
group of members who are opposed to 
some act or policy of the organization 
which the organization itself, or the 
administration duly elected by a ma. 
—_ of the members, has sanctioned, 
n every association or party there 
pear from time to time objectors only 
waiting some Moses to lead them, as 
they think, out of the wilderness. And 
when that sort of thing happens, no 
one benefits except, perhaps, the self. 
appointed Moses and some of his right 
haiid men. The way to reform the pat 
cies of an organization is by working 
actively within it to bring the oth 
to your point of view, not by sta 
a rival organization. 

(Continued on page 24) 


Squinting Down the Sights of 


ROM cutting 
a pigeon 
wing with a 
mean hoof to 


cutting a pigeon wing with a 
Winchester or Springfield may 
appear to be a far cry to an 
ordinary citizen. Not so to the 
active Legionnaire. From trip- 
ping the light fantastic to tripping a 
trigger:in-a rifle match is only a step 
for versatile members of a number of 
our posts, and in either activity they 
generally score a bull’s-eye. 

What more natural inclination could 
a service man have than to squint 
along the barrel of a trusty old rifle— 
de-cosmolined—and take a crack at the 
target, to the melodious tones of “Mark 
23!”eor “Oh, heck, those boobs in the 
vit are asleep—I hit ’er dead center 
that time!” 

Many posts are keeping their mem- 
bers on their toes in the shootin’ game 
—being among those present—but it 
has remained for Cambridge (Massa- 
chusetts) Post to cease firing long 
enough to give a fellow a real outline 
of activities and help show other fel- 
lows how to do it. That 


a Springfield in the 
Home Sector 


By John J. Noll 


money, and it was not their intention to 
have a rifle club for an exclusive few, but 
one open to all the members of the post. 

Therefore, their next step was to 
write to Brig. Gen. Fred H. Phillips, 
Jr., secretary of the National Rifle As- 
sociation and executive officer of the 
National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice, in Washington, D. C. 
They learned that ten or more post 
members could draw on requisition two 
Winchester rifles, 22-cal.; two Spring- 
field rifles, 30-cal. model ’03; plenty of 
indoor and outdoor targets; a limited 
number of target frames; and for each 
member of the club 200 rounds of 22-cal. 
ammunition and 120 rounds of 30-cal. 


ammunition —a ] ] 
this if they would 
form a club, adopt 
certain by-laws, 
send in ten dollars for dues, 
carry on their small-arms target 
practice in accordance with the 
regulations, file a bond to pro 
tect the United States Ve 
ernment against loss of equipment, 
and jmake certain periodical reports. 
Furthermore, each year the club would 
be presented with a medal for outdoor 
competition, and a button or regular 
qualification badge for each member 
making the required score. 

Enter now the Cambridge Legion 
Post Rifle Club, as the organizers lost 
no time in meeting the requirements 
and securing their equipment. And 
during the period of development into a 
regular rifle club, the initial members 
didn’t mark time by any means. One 
night each week was set aside for work 
at the indoor range. The man with 
the three high scores each month was 
awarded an official Legion ceremonial 
badge, no one man being entitled to 
more than one prize. A match with 
three Guard companies in 
the armory resulted in all 





post has an active rifle 





club of 76 members. It’s 
only been operating a 
year, starting with ten 
members interested in 
backing up statements to 
the effect that, “Yes, I 
made keen scores while I 
was in, but I was marked 
uarters when they fired 
or record and didn’t get 
my expert badge.” 

It was a case of start- 
ing on their ewn—of bor- 
rowing three .22-cal. Win- 
chesters and some targets, 
securing use of the range 
in a local armory at odd 
times, and buying their 
own ammunition. Four 
men entered the first 
shoot—and .now they can’t 
take care of the appli- 
cants, - But, as our inform- 
ant reported, and as we 


How to Organize a 
Legion Rifle Club 


Ten interested members of a post can form a club. 
Affiliation with the National Rifle Association, 
which requires annual dues of $10 for the club, 
means that two Winchester and two Springfield 
rifles, plenty of indoor and outdoor targets, target 
frames and 320 rounds of ammunition per member 
a year, may be obtained upon requisition. 
equipment is furnished by the Government and 
requires a bond. Application and _ requisition 
blanks may be obtained by addressing Brig. Gen. 
Fred H. Phillips, Jr., Secretary, National Rifle 

Association, Washington, D. C. 


wins but the first, and the 
indoor season ended with 
a victory over a neighbor- 
ing post of the Legion in 
a close match. 

Then came the problem 
of securing an outdoor 
range—which is of par- 
ticular interest at this 
season of the year. Of 
course with those posts 
fortunately located in 
towns whose back yard 
may be the Rockies or the 
Ozarks or the Catskills # 
isn’t much of a problem— 
with other posts, whose 
surrounding oonatay may 
be the plains of Kansas 
or Illinois, it will mean 
more thought and more 
work. But who says serv- 
ice men can’t overcome 
minor obstacles such as 


This 





know, ammunition costs 


(Continued on page 30) 
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The Benefits Civil 








“The Rube’s Day is Done” 





Forward to the Farm 














War Veterans Got 


to convince the American peo- 

ple that the veterans of the 
World War in seeking an adjustment 
of compensation are establishing a 
precedent—that they are asking for 
themselves a special favor and mone- 
tary privilege not granted to soldiers 
of other American wars. It has al- 
ready been established that this is not 
the case. More than 140 years ago 
George Washington was battling at the 
end of the War of the Revolution to 
obtain for the men who fought under 
him an additional cash compensation 
and it has been shown that during 
that first American war, the Conti- 
nental Congress and the _ several 
States granted large sums in cash and 
tracts of land as bounties to the indi- 
vidual Revolutionary soldiers. 


Justice to the “Boys in Blue” 


It has not become so generally known, 
however, that this nation proved equal- 
ly just toward its sons who fought in 
the Civil War. Most persons are aware 
only of the fact that after the Civil 
War pension laws were passed and 
that a large proportion of the Civil 
War veterans have been benefited by 
those acts. The present generation has 
Never been widely informed of the 
other benefits granted to Civil War 
veterans—benefits which these men 


PERSISTENT effort has been 
made in and out of Congress 


deserved and which no one who makes a 
study of facts as they were will be- 
grudge them. 

The benefits accorded those who 
fought in the Civil War fall into four 
classes: 


1. Pensions, in which six billion dollars 
have been given. 

2. Bounties, which had totalled $673,- 
802,256 by 1875—$405,021,000 paid by the 
Federal Government and $268,781,256 by 
eighteen States which had passed supple- 
mentary bounty laws. The figures cited 
were prepared for Congress in 1875 by the 
Adjutant General of the Army and they 
do not include the many additional millions 
of dollars granted as bounties by cities, 
counties, townships and towns. 

3. Homestead laws, under which Civil 
War veterans settled thickly in Middle 
Western States on lands which became im- 
mensely valuable later. Originally entitled 
to 80 acres within the twenty-mile strips 
along the land-grant railroads, veterans 
later were enabled to increase their holdings 
to 160 acres. Many not choosing to avail 
themselves of their land rights were able 
to sell those rights for cash. Land scrip, 
the term given to assignments of home- 
stead rights, for many years circulated as 
money in the far West. 

4. Soldiers Homes. As considerable 
numbers of Civil War veterans found them- 
selves unable to support themselves,’ the 
country established a system of National 





HIS come-on talk Uncle Sam 

handed to his homecoming 
World War veterans in 1919 aroused 
false hopes in 200,000 men. That 
many men after reading the govern- 
ment prospectus shown at the left, 
“Hey, there! do you want a farm?” 
signed their names to application 
forms. But the little animal shown 
on the prospectus must have been a 
bull. After his extravagant prom- 
ises, Uncle Sam forgot all about 
homes and farms for his soldiers. 
In 1919 it was “work and homes for 
our fighting men.” In 1922 more 
than half a million of those fighting 
men are out of work and none of the 
homes have been forthcoming. 
What Uncle Sam did to esi 
homesteads for his Civil War vet- 
erans, he has failed to do for his 
World War veterans. The pending 
Adjusted Compensation Bill is one 
method by which the Government 
can redeem its broken pledges. 





Homes for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. 
Today many Civil War veterans are resi- 
dents of these institutions. 


Laws providing bounties were 
adopted in every year of the Civil War, 
and a number of laws equalizing boun- 
ties were enacted in the years imme- 
diately following the war. Single pay- 
ments were as high as $300 and many 
men by re-enlistments obtained more 
than one bounty. The state bounties 
and those granted by counties, town- 
ships, towns and cities often exceeded 
those given by the Federal Government. 
Not every man who served received a 
bounty, but a very large proportion did. 

The total of $673,802,256 paid by 
the Federal Government and eighteen 
States was shared by not more than 
1,500,000 men. The average, therefore, 
must have approached $400 per man. 


$100 for Enlistment 


The first Civil War bounty act, 
passed July 22, 1861, provided that all 
volunteers who enlisted under that act 
for a period not exceeding three years 
or less than six months were entitled 
to a $100 bounty, provided they served 
at least two years or were discharged 
sooner on account of wounds. This was 
later amended making payable in ad- 
vance $25 of the $100 offered. Under 
another measure enacted in March, 
1863, drafted men enrolled to serve for 
three years, or their substitutes, were 
entitled to a $100 bounty if they served 
two years or more or were honorably 
discharged for disability sooner. All 
volunteer recruits who enlisted after 
October 23, 1863, and before December 
24, 1863, for three years in an organi- 
zation already in the field, or who en- 
listed after December 23, 1863, and be- 
fore April 2, 1864, were promised a 
$300 bounty under a law passed Janu- 
ary 13, 1864. Of the $300, $60 was 
payable in advance, $40 at muster-in 
and $40 at the end of six, twelve, eigh- 
teen, twenty-four and _ thirty-six 
months. On July 4, 1864, another 
bounty law was passed granting vol- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Leave the Hospital Door Open 


HE National Rehabilitation Committee of The American 
Legion is asking Congress to amend the Sweet Act to pro- 
vide that tuberculosis developed by an ex-servica man within 
four years of the date of his discharge shall be presumed to be 


of service origin. It also is asking Congress to extend the 
period in which nervous or mental disability shall be presumed 
of service origin to five years after date of discharge. 

Roughly two-thirds of all hospital patients of the Veterans 
Bureau are suffering from tuberculosis or neuro-psychiatric 
disorders. Thousands of other ex-service men, weakened by 
their army experiences, will fall victims to these diseases within 
the next few years. Unless the present law is amended, they 
will be denied government care and attention. 

Only by adopting the provisions recommended by the 
Legion can the Government escape a new indictment of neglect 
of duty. 


Just, Wise and Imperative 


HE United States Government has paid out six billion 
dollars in Civil War pensions and to-day it is paying every 
Civil War veteran a pension of at least fifty dollars a month. 
These facts, culliedied in an article elsewhere in this issue, have 
an important bearing upon the question of the payment of 
adjusted compensation at this time to the veterans of the World 
War. 

The War Risk Insurance Act has repeatedly been heralded 
as the World War substitute of the Civil War pension system. 
There is, it is said, no intention to provide government pensions 
years hence when a large proportion of the veterans of the 
World War are old and beyond the usual period of self-support. 
Therefore, it is not only just and wise but also imperative that 
this Government do all it can now to insure that as few as pos- 
sible of those who fought in 1917 and 1918 shall find themselves 
dépendent in later. years. 

The present Adjusted Compensation Bill is designed exactly 
for that purpose. It is planned, not to give men a little spend- 
ing money, not to destroy initiative by the indiscriminate 
bestowal of large sums of cash, but to give every man a lift to 
future independence. 

It would give that lift to the 4,500,000 veterans of the 
World War—three or four times the number that fought in the 
Civil War—at an estimated cost of one-fourth, certainly no 
more than one-half, the total amount spent for Civil War 
pensions. 


Common Sense 


AMERICA has almost forgotten, it seems, the dim, distant 
days of the spring and summer of 1918 when young men 
from ‘Illinois and and other States were being carried 
wounded from the fighting lines in France scarcely three months 
from the time they Teft their homes to enter the training 
cantonments. Three months in which to learn to fire a rifle, 
to harden bodies unaccustomed to outdoor living, to acquire 
the fundamentals of self-protection which a soldier must know! 
Some of those young men were rushed from home to the front 
so fast that they were facing the invaders’ machine gun bullets 
less than three weeks after stepping from the transport deck to 
the soil of France. 

In that remote spring and summer of 1918 America’ was re- 
penting its unpre ess and vowing that if it-emerged vic- 
torious-from the World War it would never again compel un- 


trained men to bear the first shock of’a tuture conflict.. Some 
system of preparedness would be adopted, the nation agreed, 


which would keep always within our civilian population a great 
reserve of men trained for fighting. 

In 1920 the war had not been so long. forgotten. In June 
of that year Congress adopted a new National Defense Act 
designed to insure a real preparedness. The American Legion, 
with the lessons of the World War still fresh in its mind, helped 
formulate that preparedness policy, which was based upon the 
principle that in addition to an adequate Regular Army the 
country should immediately develop the National Guard and 
establish an Organized Reserve. 

Elsewhere in this issue, General Pershing describes the 
three-fold army thus contemplated. That army is still largely 
a paper organization. As General Pershing points out, the 
provisions of the National Defense Act can only be executed 
with the continuous support of Congress. Congress will only 
provide that support if it knows that the country is demanding 
earnestly that it be given real military protection. The Legion 
must not let the country grow careless again. This is not 
militarism. It is common sense. 


Hope in the Young Hopefuls 


UCH comment has been aroused by the recent announce- 
ment of the Federal Census Bureau that 11 per cent of 

our foreign-born white population is unable to speak English. 
In 1910 the percentage was 22. Various reasons are assigned 
for this gratifying decrease in the no-spik ranks—a decrease of 
specific interest to those Legion posts which are faced with real 
Americanization problems. . 

The figures are based, however, only on that part of the 
foreign-born population over ten years of age. If all the 
youngsters were included, the percentage would be greatly 
ower. No adult foreigner picks up the new language quite 
so quickly as does his child. To the parents, English must 
always remain an alien tongue, however well they learn to 
speak it—around the family table the native speech still 
flourishes. But the child really adopts English as his own 
medium of expression, retaining the memory of his birth speech 
only as a soldier turned civilian still retains, even though he 
may rarely use, the technical terms and service slang that were 
once part and parcel of his daily life. 

Nine-year-old Giacomo and Eleutherios and Wladislaw are 
the best Americanization agents in the world. 


A Chance to Bring Cheer 


MAY twelfth will be observed throughout the United States 
IVI as National Hospital Day. It is not a day set aside 
especially for the bestowal of public honors and sympathy on 
World War veterans in hospitals, but while the civilian hos- 
pitals throughout the country are thronged with visitors 
The American Legion has an opportunity to see to it that on 
that day its old buddies in the Veterans Bureau hospitals are 
remembered. 

May twelfth comes in the midst of radiant spring when 
human emotions are at flood tide. Those who walk in health 
feel their spirit bounding as flowers and blossoms transform 
the landscape. Let those of us who may, then, step for a 
moment from the outdoor sunlight to the bedsides of those 
who have long waited and suffered while hoping for restoration. 


The Goal for the Jobless 


eee the simple fact that the sun is shining warmer now 
than it did in January we must not be misled into believing 
that all is well with the unemployed veteran. The Legion has 
done wonderful work in providing the means of livelihood for 
perhaps half a million men, but its task will not have ended 
even when it has placed every jobless buddy in some sort of 
remunerative occupation. The jobless veteran deserves bet- 
ter than “some sort” of job; he deserves as good a job as he 
held before the war—and even this objective does not allow 
for the progress-he would have made, both in his wage and in 
knowledge of his trade, if he had been kept on a private pay- 
roll between 1917 and 1919 instead of being on Uncle Sam’s. 

“Complete economic rehabilitation” is a mouthful, but it is 
the goal toward Which the Legion is striving in all its unem- 
ployment effort. 
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Because of space demands, letters are subject to abridgement. 





Civil War Bounties 

To the Editor: I have read with much 
interest the articles in your paper in re- 
gard to adjusted compensation. I well 
remember the last years of the Civil War. 
Two regiments were raised in Oswego 
County, New York. The men enlisted for 
one year and every man had $1,000 put 
in his hand before leaving home. A friend 
of mine made the remark that he “slept 
in his own house last night.” There was 
a thousand dollar mortgage on his home 
which he paid with his bounty. It does 
not seem possible that after all these years 
of prosperity and the vast accumulation 
of wealth—and much of it made by profits 
from the war—that the American people 
can be so extremely selfish as to ignore 
the first claim of the veterans of the World 
War. We are not giving it to them. It 
is a debt of honor which we ought to will- 
ingly pay—D. C. Manarry, Pulaski, N. Y. 


Friendly Parasites 


To the Editor: I am just wondering why 
the Legion does not get behind a move- 
ment to allow no one to engage in business 
of any kind until he has become an Ameri- 
can citizen. It certainly made me sore 
when the boys were over there to see some 
unnaturalized foreigners over here taking 
in our good money. I first noticed this 
when I was registering the boys and in 
came a big, husky European who regis- 
tered as a friendly alien. This man was 
running a restaurant, and right there he 
became my friendly enemy, for really 
enemy he was, or friendly parasite, as you 
please. I have had this on my mind ever 
since, for I then said it was a shame that 
our boys must fight so that aliens who 
didn’t think enough of this country to be 
citizens of it might be here and make 
money. Make them come through!—D. L. 
GosLeE, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Here’s An Answer 


To the Editor: In a recent issue J. P. 
Brown of Minnesota inquired if anyone 
knew the poem containing the lines: “What 
do we hear? The ’owl of a wounded 
‘un ?” 

These lines will be found in “The Odyssey 
of ’Erbert ‘Iggins,” from “Rhymes of @ 
Red Cross Man,” by Robert W. Service— 
LEGIONNAIRE, Greenville, S. C. 


Compensation Contrasts 


To the Editor: There is a ridiculous 
contrast between the anti-compensation 
editorials in certain newspapers these days 
and the news of the Stock Exchange an 
the financial world printed on their busi- 
ness pages. While the editorials sound 
every note of national poverty and financial 
hopelessness, and quote endlessly the anti- 
compensation warnings of Mahomet Mellon 
of the Treasury, the newspaper financial 
metaphysicians continue to gloat over the 
extraordinary improvement in the general 
financial situation, and particularly over 
the boom in the stock and bond market. 

The financial writers are talking in su- 
perlatives these days. There is “unlimited 
easy money,” and a “seemingly inexhausti- 
ble investment demand.” The United States 
has so much of the world’s gold supply that 
we must beg Europe please not to send us 
any more. Uncle Sam has paid off more 
than $2,000,000,000 worth of his war debt, 
and has just been bble to sell $150,000,000 
worth of Treasury Certificates of Indebted- 
ness bearing the unusually low interest rate 
of 3% percent. Liberty Bonds are at par 
or almost at par. (This reminds me that 
President Harding used the fact that Liber- 
ty Bonds were at a big discqunt as an 
carment for deferring the compensation 
bill last July, so another anti-compensation 
argument has been shot to pieces.) 


Why, in one week recently $146,342,000 
worth of new bond issues were snapped up 
in the New York market—and this amount 
is more than the first year’s cost of ad- 
justed compensation. In still another week 
$142,000,000 worth of bonds were sold. The 
City of New York easily sold in a few days 
an issue of $50,000,000 worth of 4 percent 
bonds at more than 1.02, and left the 
market crying for more. The Empire Gas 
& Fuel Co. sold in almost a single day a 
bond issue of $40,000,000. 

Money is so plentiful that foreign nations 
are falling over one another to take our 
surplus. Canada recently floated several 
enormous loans. South American and 
European countries have come for more 
money repeatedly. 

Uncle Sam with a corner on the world’s 
gold supply, with so much loose money that 
bankers and brokers are in despair to find 
enough bond issues to sell—and yet the fi- 
nancial elephant is by turns whimpering in 
fear and trumpeting in terror at the bonus 
mouse. Let’s get back to normalcy in 
humor and reasoning.—X. Service, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 


Are Nurses People? 


To the Editor: An order issued by the 
Surgeon General of the United States Pub- 
lice Health Service prohibits nurses and 
patients from associating together. Such 
an order is unjust. The authorities can- 
not intend to make nuns of the nurses, 
because non-patients have free entry to the 
nurses’ reception rooms. For instance, 
while seventy-five patient-members of Kif- 
fin-Rockwell Post, Asheville, N. C., cannot 
go to dances, etc., with nurses, every other 
member of the post can. 

To say that this order is necessary for 
discipline is to reflect on the ability of the 
nurses. If association with a patient makes 
a nurse discriminate toward him, or makes 
her negligent of others, the fault can be 
corrected; an order would intensify, not 
correct, such a condition. It is unfair and 
ridiculous to assume that nurses show par- 
tiality to patients with whom they may 
keep company.—WILLIAM E. Tate, Ward 
C-1, U.S.P.H.S., No. 45, Biltmore, N. C. 


War Records and Firetraps 


To the Editor: I wish to comment on 
the article published some time ago on 
“Cherished Records of the War,” and the 
Adjutant General’s letter taking exception 
to the statements made in that article. I 
was long a government clerk in Washing- 
ton and know what government buildings, 
both the old ones and the temporary ones 
built in wartime, are like. 

As a matter of fact, practically no rec- 
ords of the United States Government are 
in what a business concern would con- 
sider safe storage. So far as documentary 
authentication is concerned, the Govern- 
ment itself could be destroyed by fire in 
a few minutes, the State Department head- 
quarters, together with those of the War 
and Na Departments, being in a build- 
ing which is the nightmare of every gov- 
ernment official who knows anything about 
fire protection engineering. 

It has been stated that the Declaration 
of Independence, our most important state 
document, is stored in a safe which 
wouldn’t stand a hot fire more than twenty 
minutes. The war records are probably as 


safely stored as their relative importance 
entit them to be, but that is saying 
mighty little. 

Why is this? ause the average Con- 


gressman would rather spend money in his 
own distri where his constituents can 
enjoy it and vote accordingly, than vote 
adequate housing for the personnel and 
records of any government department in 
the disfranchised District of Columbia. 


You opened up a much bigger subject than 
you probably thought, when you protested 
against danger to the war records. It is 
not only the war records but the whole 
documentary basis of the United States 
Government that is neglected and in. con- 
stant danger from fire——T. J. Meap, Chi- 
cago, lil. 


The “Price on Patriotism” 


To the Editor: What is meant by the 
phrase “price on patriotism”? It is an 
old phrase just resurrected to belittle the 
sacrifices made by the soldiers, sailors and 
marines or is it a term used solely as a 
sham in order to influence Congress in re- 
gard to the bill for adjusted compensation ? 

This phrase, “price on _ patriotism,’ 
which is so frequently seen in the news- 

apers and heard on the streets is, I be- 
ieve, voiced only by those who are opposed 
to any fair deal to the ex-service man. It 
is voiced by those persons who reaped the 
profits, while men in service were receiv- 
ing thirty dollars a month and board. From 
this monthly pay, one must ever bear in 
mind that insurance premiums, allotments 
and Liberty Bonds had to be paid for. 

If there ever was a “price on patriotism” 
it was paid to those who were employed 
on government jobs or in the factories 
where war material was manufactured by 
contract, and not to the men who served 
in the military or naval forces of the 
United States. 

The man who served went with the spirit 
of “Duty calls, I must go.” He had no 
thought of high wages. The laborer in- 
stead said, “I'll go where I can get the 
most money for the least number of work 
hours.” Who set a price on patriotism, the 
service man or the laborer? 

We are now paying the price of our 
patriotism. Men who were once strong and 
robust are today in many cases physically 
impaired. Why? Because an apparently 
ungrateful American citizenry has not kept 
faith. Then there are those who left good 
positions or jobs and who since their re- 
turn have not been able to secure work. 
They, too, are paying the price for their 
patriotism, but they are not putting a 
“price on their patriotism.” 

They paid the price for service willingly. 
What has America done for them ?—Don- 
ALD G. ScHWAB, Merrimac, Mass. 


He Will Remember Them 


To the Editor: The men who wore the 
seats of their trousers shiny in a swivel 
chair during the war, those who whooped 
and hollered when a regiment or a flag 
went by to hide the real emotion in their 
craven hearts—what about them? And 
the men who never had to fight, who never 
wondered how cold the water was and 
how deep and how far it was to shore, 
who never had to worry because the straps 
on the old pack were getting tighter, who 
never slept with their clothes on for weeks 
at a stretch, what of them? Why, they 
are the ones today who are filling the air 
and the newspapers with their lamenta- 
tions, all because Congress is getting ready 
to compensate the men who did the real 
work and knew the real dangers during 
the war. I know them, each and every one. 

If Congress passes the Adjusted Com- 

msation Bill, their tone will change. 

hen we get the pitifully small sums due 
us, they will start handing out the cigars 
and the good advice, trying to sell us 
things, lend us money. hey will be as 
thick around us as flies. I shall know 
them then, also. 

It is the ex-service man I am going to 
deal with, or at least the man who 
believed in fair play and practiced it.— 
J. D. C., Chicago, Ill. 
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Get Out Your Old Straw Bon 


net 


By Wallgren 





Dorsnr Look so BAD — 
HE PAID THREE Bucks For 
IT LAST SEASON AND HATES 
“To THROW (IT Away — 


MOVIE OF A GUY “TRYING 
" ECONOMIZE BY SALVAG- 
ING HIS LAST YEARS “STRAW” 





DIGS OUT THE OLD HAY 
AND GIVES (T 
THE TRIPLE O 














ALL (T NBEDS (S ALITTLE 
CLEANING “TO MAKE IT Loox 
LIKE NEW — DECIDES TO 
ECONO MIZE FURTHER Ry 
CLEANING ('T HIMSELF —— 





OH, FLor! Do ou KNow 
WHEE MY OLD 
Ki-y1 Brush ts P 
“THE ONE Z HAD 
IN THE SERvice"! 

























-LooKS BETTER ALREADY — 
Wy — MAKES STARTLING 
DISCovERY “THAT HE HAS FoR- 
GOTTEN TO REMOVE HAT BAND 
BEFORE WETTING ~,! - 
2. geo! 


AS AN EX-SERVICE MAN HE 
KNOWS “THAT A “TOOTH-BRUSH 
CAN SERVE AN INFINITE VARIETY 
OF USES BESIDE BRUSHING TEETH- 
& TUS IS ONE OF THEM — 











STILL OPTIMISTIC-~HE DECIDES 
THar A NEW BAND WILL HELP 
IMPROVE IT ANYWAY — CAN BUY 
A NEW ONE WHILE HAT IS DRYING- 





~(S ALMOST DIGMAYED “1d FIND 

“THAT “THE Rim (S BEGINNING TO 

LOSE (1S FLAT APPEAIZANCE IN 

DRYING ~ SHOULD HAVE KNOWN IT- 
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- ADJUSTS NEW BAND AND [s 
(MMENSELY PLEASED AT RESUT 
— We'p LiKe To SEB A NEW HAT 
THAT LOCKED ANY BETTER — 


HAS DIFFICULT TIME GETTING 
(T INTO SHAPE AGAIN WITH A 

HoT (RON -BUT CONSIDERS THE 
EFrortT A WORTHY ONE — 


I See WHAT Youve Done"? Youve 
MADE A NICE Mess OF MY KITCHEN 
BURNT A HOLE IN “THE TABLE AND 
RUINED A PERFECTLY Good OOM 


Breuish - Etc. Exc. tl! QT Rey 
<P ile (7 























~He SALLIES ForTH AND ALMOST 
“HE FIRST SIGHT To Greer HY 
EYES (S$ A NEW STRAW HAT- 
WHICH (S UNMISTAIKABLY NEW - 


COMPLETELY SATISFIED AND PEN- 
FECTLY CONTENT “THAT HE HAS 
SOLVED “THE Syraw/ 
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Every Service Census blank filled means a friend made for the Legion 


Keeping Step with the Legion 


and The American Legion Auxiliary 








This Sunday 





UNDAY is Mother’s Day, for which 

Legion and Auxiliary alike have 
long been planning. Community church 
services, hospital sings, letter-writing 
for disabled buddies, exercises at the 
grave of the Unknown Soldier in honor 
of his Unknown Mother—all these are 
on the program. 

Any and all of us can buy in some- 
where on that program. 

We can all think back four years to 
a May when the war was far from won, 
and to a Mother’s Day on which mil- 
lions of sons and millions of mothers 
thought hard of each other—thought 
perhaps until the tears came, thought 
at least until the ink flowed and the 
pencils scratched and the typewriters 
ticked out such a mailorder business in 


letters to mothers as Uncle Sam had” 


never been called on to deliver before. 

By the following Mother’s Day half 
of those millions of sons were home 
again, and the letters of the other half 
were full of hopes that the writers 
would soon be home again, and so they 
were. 

We’re still home—those of us who 
aren’t somewhere else. At any rate, 
none of us is fighting the Boche, though 
thousands of us are fighting T.B. and 
other heirlooms passed along to us with 
the Armistice. This Mother’s Day the 
accent will be on the men in hospital 
the men who were as determined an 
husky-lunged that May of 1918 as the 
rest of us were and are. It is to them 
that the Mother of Soldiers, a part ably 
povet by The American Legion Auxi- 
jary, will bring new comfort and con- 
solation this Sunday. 

“We're going to win,” the A. E. F. 
wrote its mother in 1918. 

“You're going to win,” the Auxiliary 
7 the Legion will tell the sick buddy 
nm 1922. 








Summer’s in Sight 





OSTS with an eye to fatter treas- 
uries and times are giving a 
thought to the Fourth of July. The 





Fourth is one holiday in the Legion’s 
calendar that can be made an occasion 
for general jollification without any- 
one’s feeling that the racket is out of 
place. And the jollification can be made 
to pay dividends. 

Safety and sanity in recent years 
have joined hands to blow a good deal 
of the powder out of the Fourth, and 





Legion Calendar 
Mothers’ Day 


May 14th. The observance is in 
charge of the Auxiliary. 





Memorial Day 


Overseas graves’ decoration fund 
contributions must reach National 
Headquarters by May 15th. 





Service Census 


A job that won't be finished until 
every deserving veteran is located and 
started toward help. 





Unemployment 


Complete economic rehabilitation— 
as good a job as he left to go to 
war—is the Legion’s goal for every 
veteran. 


Community Co-operation 


Your town was proud of you in 
1918—let it be proud of you in 1922. 


Outdoor Activities 


Summer is near—will your post 
make the most of it? 




















other means have been sought and 


found for letting youthful energy 
escape. 
Legion posts have provided many of 


these safety-valves and made money do- 
ing it. John E. Miller Post of Beaver 
Dam, Wisconsin, has a clubhouse worth 
$20,000. It gained most of the funds 





through monster county-wide Fourth 
of July celebrations in 1920 and 1921. 
It was Legion Day all day last Fourth 
in Morgan Park, Duluth, Minnesota. 
Here’s how the day was celebrated, with 
Shaughnessy Post in charge: 


Sunrise: 100-gun salute. 

9.15: Parade forms. 

12.00: Baseball, nine innings. 

1.30—8.80: Track and field events. 

3.30-5.00: Boxing bouts. 

7.30: Japanese lantern parade followed 
by street dancing. 

9.00-11.00: Fireworks. 


query: When did they eat? 

e parade, by the way, was two 
miles long. Morgan Park has 2,000 
people. bout 25,000 individuals took 
a look at the celebration. 

Fourth of July is an excellent time 
to conduct citizenship ceremonies and 
if these are held in the morning, the 
afternoon can be devoted to sports. 

Altogether, the Fourth offers a greater 
field for the ingenuity of the post enter- 
tainment officer than any other Legion 
holiday. 








More Scandal 





| 43 week, much against our wish 
but with a strong assurance that 
truth is mighty and will prevail, we 
published a letter from a buddy telling 
how one post forgot the disabled men in 
the local hospital on Memorial Day and 
the Fourth of July. This week we feel 
it our duty to publish another letter, 
received by the Circulation Manager in 
reply to his how-come appeal to a de- 
linquent. As before, town and writer 
shall be nameless: 


I wish to tell you that I was a member of 
The American Legion until December 31, 
1921. I had been spending most of my time 
in a hospital in —— (a town in another 
State, several hundred miles away). While 
I was there I wrote to the post asking 
them to assist me in securing my back com- 
pensation. But they did not reply to my 
letter, showing they did not mean to help 
me, and for that reason I do not wish to 
(Continued on page 21) 
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“se yo mammy— 
yo is his slave!’’ 


IS mother—that yammering 

slave woman? That body serv- 
ant lying there, whom he had been 
beating all these years, his master? 
Impossible! He'd thrash her within 
an inch—but the slave woman's 
steady gaze stayed him. Something 
told him she spoke the truth—that 
of the two white-skinned men, raised 
together from the cradle, his was the 
blood that contained the African 
taint of bondage. 
The proud family whose estate and 
name he was to inherit, must never 
know—he would be sold “down the 
river.” How did the world finally 
know? 


One of the most absorbing crime 
detection stories ever written carries 
you spellbound through mystery after 
mystery. Itis one of Mark Twain’s 
classic medleys of mystery and humor. 


MARK TWAIN 


25 Volumes: Novels — Boys’ Stories — 
Hamor — Essays — Travel — History 


In the history of the world nobody has made 
so many people laugh as Mark Twain. Yet 
heis not onlya t humorist, but also a won- 
derful story- , historian, travel writer. 


The Only Complete Edition 


The Author's National Edition is the only 
complete edition of Mark Twain's writings. 
Here you join “Huck” Finn and Tom 
Sawyer in their boyish pranks—you live 
the quaint life of steamboat days and the 
Far West —you see foreign lands and people 
through the eye of the master humorist —you 
thrill to every wholesome human emotion. 


We shall be glad to send you a booklet 
containing interesting and worth-while in- 
formation about this edition. The booklet 
is free. Merely clip the coupon and mail 
it to-day. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West Thirteenth St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me the free booklet about Mark 
Twain together with full particulars as to how I 
may procure a complete set of his writings by small 
monthly payments. 





The publishers cannot undertake to send this 
booklet free to children. 





“Directly to Promotion” 


(Continued from page 9) 


to see the men driven so hard. Captain 
Duflex, whose company followed next 
behind, refused to keep the pace and, 
sending out a long string of connecting 
files, succeeded in retaining the rest of 
the regiment at a walk without losing 
the way. By morning, when they 
reached the front line, his star was in 
the ascendancy, and Captain Awlmost’s 
was nearly as low as Della’s own. So 
the captain began at once to improve 
his trenches to give them the appear- 
ance of the cuts in Colonel Carping- 
ton’s own book, The Trench Sector As 
It Should Be. No one rested. 


THE Pont-a-Poisson sector was a rest- 
ful one where firing was indulged 
in only at meal times. Della spent the 
day well out of the sight of captains 
and lieutenants, digging a small trench 
from the front fire trench to a shell 
hole in the wire so that some of the 
extra water was drained from under 
foot and the hitherto utterly useless 
hole was converted into a sort of moat 
that subsequently became the source of 
much discomfort to friendly patrols. 

Toward the end of the evening stand- 
to, just as dark fell, Sergeant Holer- 
hard came to Della’s post with the pass- 
word for the night and the informa- 
tion that German spies in American 
uniforms were known to be operating 
among the troops in the trenches. Della 
at once visualized the potent effect that 
the capture of such a spy would have 
upon the chances of an aspirant for a 
corporalship, but all he said was, “Say, 
sarge, when do I get off? I need time 
to shave.” If he had expressed his 
thoughts he would have found, singu- 
larly enough, that they differed from 
those of the sergeant only in one par- 
ticular, for Holerhard was just pictur- 
ing to himself the effect the capture of 
such a spy would have upon the chances 
of an aspirant for an appointment to 
the Officer Candidates’ School. 

“Half ’n hour!” said the sergeant. 

The half hour passed. Ten minutes 
were added to it. No relief appeared. 
Della became angry. He recalled that 
Major Boss’s Manual declared positive- 
ly that “instructions should always be 
carried out promptly and precisely.” 
And besides Della knew that it was an 
axiom of business to be on time. He 
had been instructed that he got off in 
half an hour. He would get off. Faith- 
ful obedience was bound to bring its 
reward. He leaned his rifle against the 
parapet in order that the relief might 
know where the post was, and slodged 
away round the traverse toward Cap- 
tain Duflex’s sector on the right, where 
he hoped to find his friend Ralph and 
to have a chat. 

He was off duty. Since he’d hit the 
front they hadn’t told him a thing ex- 
cept to dig the drain and to “stand-to.” 
He’d done ’em both and now, so far as 
he knew, his time was his own. There- 
fore, he forbore to argue with Tin- 
tenhorn, the only man between him and 
the edge of Captain Awlmost’s area, 
who let him go reluctantly and then 
only after telling him of his own hopes 
of catching a Boche spy and remark- 
ing on the coziness of the new machine 
gun emplacement seven traverses to the 
right, just in the edge of Dufiex’s sector. 


“T’ll drop into ’er and have a smoke, 
boy,” observed Della. 

“Jas, you is always intepentent, Tel- 
la!” said Tintenhorn. 

“My motto,” replied Della as he has- 
tened on. 

The emplacement was sufficiently 
sheltered to be pleasantly warm in con- 
trast to the chill of the June night 
outside. Della sat down and lighted 
his pipe. He began to realize that sleep 
was even more desirable than the 
smoke. Rising, he took off his over- 
coat and blouse, rolled the latter into 
the form of a pillow, and laying the 
overcoat aside until he should be ready 
to camp down, began to search for the 
best place to make his couch. His foot 
clashed heavily upon the blade of a 
shovel. The handle struck him in the 
stomach. He dropped the blouse with 
a yell. 

When Della was angry anyone could 
understand him though he spoke in 
seven languages. He used them all, 
and the nearest sentinel, hearing the 
outburst, came and tremblingly in- 
serted his bayonet into the darkness of 
the emplacement. 

Great luck! In the dim light of the 
doorway it looked like Ralph. Della 
hadn’t known how far he might have 
to search to find him. 

“Guten Abend, Ralph! 
he said playfully. 

“Come off! Step out o’ there!” 
urged the man, prodding him with the 
bayonet. It wasn’t Ralph. Parrying 
the bayonet with one hand Della 
stepped out into the brilliant moon- 
light. 

“Be careful with that thing, Mike,” 
he cautioned, “I ain’t no Heinie.” 

“Hands up! Shut up! Come on!” 
said the specialist in brief remarks. 
“What d’ye wear a Dutch outfit for if 
you ain’t one? Come on!” 

Della came. 


Kamerad!” 


A FTER his victory of the night before 

Captain Duflex felt reasonably sure 
that he’d be the next major in the 
Army, but the capture of a spy would 
set him up positively. Therefore he 
actually shouted with delight when 
Della was led in. 

“Corporal Dillbaker,” he said to 
Della’s captor, thereby confirming the 
fond hopes that Private Dillbaker had 
been nursing as he urged Della down 
the boyau toward the P. C. “Corporal 
Dillbaker, you may assist me in lead- 
ing this man at once to Colonel Carp- 
ington’s headquarters.” 

When Duflex reported with his pris- 
oner the colonel was reading his adju- 
tant’s favorable comments on Captain 
Awlmost’s trench improvements. 
Clearly fate was with Duflex in timing 
his arrival so nicely. The colonel 
spoke to his orderly and the man had 
hardly gone when the intelligence officer 
rushed in lugging his German diction- 


ary. 

If Della’s hands hadn’t been tied he 
would have snapped out a saluté, but 
that means of identifying himself was 
denied. He didn’t understand German. 
He insisted on that point. He refused 
to answer questions in anything but 
English. He demanded that the ques 
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tions be asked in English. Prepos- 
terous! But it pleased the intelligence 
officer. 

Yes, “Guten Abend” and “Kamerad” 
were all the German words he knew. 
Yes, he could tell the pass word. It 
was “Langres.” No, the sergeant told 
him. No, the sergeant knew he was 
an American. How did he? Why, he 
had known it all along! Yes, he had 
lost his dog tags. 

And that last was the only statement 
he could prove. Why didn’t he wear 
an American uniform? He did. The 
deuce he did; gray-green shirt, breeches, | 
and puttees, a black leather belt with | 
a Gott mit uns buckle, English boots, 
and an American helmet. He could 
have picked up the boots and the helmet 
anywhere. The cloth was German 
color all right. The belt was a-sure 
proof. But he belonged in Captain 
Awlmost’s company did he? Oh, yes! 
Certainly! 

Captain Duflex could positively feel 
the gold oak leaves sprouting. The 
two visiting captains from the first bat- 
talion looked at him enviously. Then 
Della wrecked it all. “Look at the 
suspender buttons inside the waistband 
of these pants,” he requested casually. 

The intelligence officer looked. The 
“Certainly” died from his lips, a sickly 
smile overspread his face. Then he 
laughed. The colonel looked. He 
roared. The visiting captains looked. 
They smiled discreetly. Captain Du- 
flex looked. He looked again. The 
six little zinc buttons, each bearing the 
sacred legend “U.S.Q.M.C.” were his 
undoing. Above the snickering of all 
present he could hear the rustle of the 
departing oak leaves. 

“T told you these were Marine duds. 
I changed ’em with an M.P., sir,’’ said 
Della. 


W HEN Della entered Captain Awl- 

most’s dugout at four in the morn- 
ing it was well he bore the news of that 
worthy’s promotion for the captain had 
been racking his brain for two hours 
to find fit words in which to report 
Della’s desertion. And now what did 
the captain see! Della in a Marine 
uniform, shivering without an overcoat 
or blouse! Not regulation! And here 
he had just come from headquarters! 
Though the captain struggled valiantly 
speech would not come. 

“But you forget, sir,” said Della, 
diplomatically, regarding Awlmost’s 
struggles, “these are regulation in this 
Army.” 

Corporal La Roche carried Major 
Awlmost’s acknowledgment to Colonel 
Carpington. Major Boss’s Manual was 
vindicated. 


Books Received 


My Story or THe 180TH Fievp ARTILLERY. By 
W. P. MacLean, The Boy’s Chronicle. Boy’s 
Industrial School, Topeka, Kansas, through 
whom copies are obtainable. 

A Poputar History or France. By B. Van 
a 9 Frederick A. Stokes Company, New 

ork. 

Greek Meets GreeK. A Collection of Letters. 
By Vee Dee Ess. McCowat-Mercer Company, 
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Henry Holt and Company, New York. 
THe Harry Foreigner. By Enid Bagnold. The 
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The Century Company, New York. 
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Use any kind of water with 
Williams’ Shaving Stick 


Some men have to use cold water for shaving, especially in Summer. 
Others prefer it. In some sections the water is hard. These con- 
ditions and many others were allowed for in determining the Williams’ 
formula. 

Use any kind of water with Williams’ Stick. Use it your own way. 
Rub it in or not—just as you like. You are rule-free if the stick is 
Williams’. 

See how quickly the Williams’ lather forms and how it piles up on 
the face—how immediately it begins the work of softening the beard— 
how it softens the skin and prepares it for the razor. See how supple, 
smooth and refreshed the skin feels afterward. See how glove-like it 
remains all day. 

A perfect soap in a perfect holder. Williams’ 
Holder Top is the holder that holds—metal to 
metal. It cannot wobble loose. It cannot 
fall out. 

When you’re ready for a Re-Load, a push of 
the finger releases the wafer of soap from the 
patented ring. No jambing—no mushing of 
soap in the Williams’ Holder Top. Williams’ 
Re-Loads are instantly ready to insert and 
always cost you less than the com- 
plete package. 


Send 10 Cents 


for a trial length stick in a 
large, re-loadable box. For 
convenience use coupon below ee 


Williams 


sWérTop (== 
Shaving Stick 


Dept. 55, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Send me a trial length Holder Top Stick in 
a large re-loadable box. 10 cents enclosed. 
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All the Traffic Could Stand 


Mrs. Snodgrass: “Did Mrs. Blix- 
ton vote at the last election?” 

Mrs. Porterfield: “Completely. 
She marked every name on her 
ballot.” 


Tragedian (grandly): “I have 
played before the crowned heads 
of Europe!” 

Saxaphonist: “Poof! I play be- | 


Glory | 1 


fore the bobbed heads of New 
York.” 


Trade-marks 


“TI am ready to deliver, sir,” re- 
ported the prosperous bootlegger’s 
assistant as he rolled around in 
the delivery limousine one morn- 
ing. “I am to make the rounds of 
all the houses with blue cards in 
the windows, you say?” | 

“Yes,” directed Mr. Boozeshine. \| 
“But—ah—wait. Not all of them. ©! 
You need not leave anything at | UV 
any of the houses with crepe on a 
the door.” 


Fifty Minutes To Go 


A nouveau-motorist was up be- 
fore the town judge. 

“What’s the charge, officer?” in- 
quired the court austerely. 

“Speedin’ forty miles an hour, 
yer honor.” 

“That,” burst out the defendant 
indignantly, “is an outrageous lie, 
sir. Why, I hadn’t been gone from 
the house more than ten minutes 
before he arrested me.” 


¢ And Then Silence 


Mickey: “Mom, will ye gimme some candy 
now ?” 

Mrs. Casey: “Ye spalpane! Didn’t I tell 
ye I wouldn’t give ye anny at all if ye 
didn’t keep still?” 

Mickey: “Yes’m, but—” . 

Mrs. Casey: “Well, th’ longer ye keep 
still, th’ sooner ye’ll get it.” 


Well, Of Course— 


They were sitting in the hammock. 

“If I should kiss you, would you scream ?” 
he asked cautiously. 

“Well,” she answered coyly, “I don’t see 
how I could if you did it properly.” 


The Pitcher and the Well 


“Did you participate in many engage- 
ments while in France?” asked the inter- 
ested old lady. 

“Only five,” replied the ex-A. E. F.-er 
with becoming modesty. 

“And you came through them all un- 
hurt ?” 

“Not exactly,” he returned sadly, “I mar- 
ried the fifth.” 


Prime Necessity 


Teacher: “If George Washington came 
back to life, what do you suppose he would 
do first ?” 

Pupil: “Get a pair of long pants.” 


That’s It 


It was about five o’clock of a cold, wintry 
morning in France when a troop train 
pulled into the station on the wind-swept, 
dreary flats not a million miles from 
Giévres. A disconsolate doughboy leaned 
aut the window and accosted an M. P. 

“What in heck is the name of this dirty, 
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“Wot? Ye never seen a ball game through a 


knot hole?” 


“There ain’t no knot holes where I come from. 


I live in a college town and we got a concrete 
stadium.” 


low-down, blinkety-blanked hdéle in hades?” 
he demanded. 

“That’s near enough, buddy,” replied the 
dejected red armband. “That’s near enough. 
Let her go at that.” 


Completely Out 


The little boy was weeping bitterly and 
the kindly old lady stopped to discover the 
reason. 

“I w-want to p-play war with the other 
b-boys, but they won’t let me. They say I 
g-gotta be General Pershing,” he sobbed. 

“But that’s nothing to cry about—that’s 
a great distinction.” 

“M-mebbe. B-but they’re playin’ Revolu- 
Sonesy War and he wasn’t even borned 
then.” 


Suggestions of a Doughboy 


Being the 
Suggestions of a Doughboy on the Manner 
of Conducting the Next War, Together 
with Certain Reflections on the Conduct of 
the Last One. 

23. That Army _ second lieutenants, 
welfare workers and others who make it 
a practise to butt in at the head of the 
enlisted men’s canteen line on a transport 
just five minutes before the canteen is 
scheduled to close and then spend four 
minutes deciding whether to buy chocolate 
or cocoanut bars be drowned at sea and 
afterward accorded a fair and impartial 
trial. 

(To be continued) 


The Modern Notion 


“And so,” concluded the Sunday School 
teacher, “Adam and Eve were driven from 
the Garden of Eden.” 

“Couldn’t Adam drive his own car?” 
queried the pupil whose dad owned a Rolled 

ice. 





Wriley/. Gor 


On the Safe Side 


A man from Arizona on return- 
ing home was telling of the crook- 
edness of card playing, as prac- 
tised in Montana. 

“I was settin’ in a little poker 
game with a bunch of fellers up 
there,” he orated, “when one guy 
parks a cud of chewin’ tobacker in 
the middle of the table. Well, I 
don’t say nothin’. Then pretty 
soon another feller parks his. Still 
I don’t say nothin’. But when a 
third does the same thing, I gets 
fretful. 

“ ‘Say,’ I says, ‘what’s the big 
idea ?’ 

“‘Pardner,’ one of the fellers 
says, ‘you don’t think we’re goin’ 
to take no chances by turnin’ our 
heads, do you?’” 


Double Entry 


“Gimme some insurance, quick!” 
gasped a man, rushing into an in- 
surance office. 

“What kind, life or fire?” queried 
the clerk, reaching for the blanks, 

“Both—little of each. I’m smok- 
ing a cigar my boss gave me and 
I’ve got-a wooden leg.” 


That’s When It Was 


“Yup,” soliloquized Ep Saltz, the 
sage of Flannery’s Flats, “some 
folks are lookin’ forward to a mil- 
lennium. They’d oughter look back 
to the time when a woman was 
glad to stand behind her husband’s 
chair to be photographed and real- 
ize that the millennium has been 
—and went!” 





Rapid Calculation 


Rastus: “Keep yo’ head down, big boy, 
hyah comes a German division.” 

Rastus (peeking out): “Division? Dat 
ain’t no division. Dat’s multumplication!” 


Why, Indeed? 


“Why should the press make such a fuss 
When great men pass from earth?” 
Asked little Albert Blunderbuss, 
“And never laud their birth?” 


The Anointed 


“What’s the matter with your leg, Jack?” 

“I’m a man in a million.” 

“How so?” 

“Well, the railroads figure that out of 
every million people they carry only one 
gets hurt. I’m him!” 


Whew! 


Two thirsty colored brethren were argu- 
ing as to the results of the Volstead act in 
their respective communities. 

“Smithtown am so dry dat milk has to 
be delivered in cans instead o’ bottles,” 
vouchsafed Mose. 

“Hmph!” sniffed Rastus. “Jonesville am 
so plumb dehydrated dat de ingineers kain’t 
get de ’spress trains to whistle deir toots 
inside de town limits.” 


Old Stuff 


It was after taps but a certain private 
had taken a chance and was caught walking 
down the village street with his latest 
affinity by a sergeant in his own outfit. 

“My sister, sergeant,” began the terrified 
youth as a matter of introduction. “You 
see, she—” 

“That’s all right, my boy,” interrupted 
the sergeant genially. “She used to be my 
sister when I was your age. "Lo, Maggie 
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Keeping Step with the 
Legion 
(Continued from page 17) 
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tobacco quality 
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S official umpire, scorer, pinch 
hitter, utility infielder and general 
manager of the Legion’s Subscription 


ck!” Card League, we hereby declare the 

= season ended. We are sorry, but when a 
ried we took on the handling of this tourna- ! 

nks. ment we didn’t know it was going to a po 
nok- develop two pennant winners within a 





enough funds for one pennant, and with 
everybody winning it the league would 
soon have had to foreclose. 


and few weeks. Our budget provided only "Q LE 
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the Don’t blame us; blame Missouri. 
some Missouri has joined Florida in the . 
= major-league class, having gone over the N 
ca hundred percent mark, as indicated by 
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real- cards we’ve received. At our next writ- 
been ing, Arkansas, and probably Oklahoma, P eB 
and Utah, and maybe Vermont, Wyom- . 
ing, North Carolina and New Mexico 
would be howling for recognition. Ar- 
kansas is howling already; say they’ve 
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on!” . The next figures will show a Me 
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News With Their Meetings hott 


ck?” HEN we nonchalantly dash off a 

paragraph about putting pep into 
post meetings, we’d just as soon the 
it of Auxiliary units would use the idea, if| - 
| one they can. All these notions are fairly 
interchangeable. Just by way of ex- 
ample, here’s an Auxiliary notion that 
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New York’s Veteran Legislation 


Enacted at the Instigation of the Legion, Its 
Measures Cover a Broad Field 


By Samuel E. Aronowitz 


Chairman, Legislative Committee, Department of New York 


most 400,000 men to the Army 

alone during the World War, 

roughly ten percent of the total 
number who wore the 0.D.of Uncle Sam. 
The State also furnished large rela- 
tive quotas to the Navy and the Marine 
Corps. Therefore, within the borders 
of New York State at this day there 
live a far greater number of ex-service 
men than in any other State of the 
Union, and it is hardly an over- 
estimate to say that ten percent of 
America’s World War veterans are 
residents of this commonwealth which 
-extends from the country’s largest city 
‘on the Atlantic Ocean to the place where 
the Middle West begins, at Buffale on 
Lake Erie. 

Because of the State’s large popula- 
tion and, as a matter of course, the 
density of concentration of its veterans, 
the legislative problems that have 
arisen in connection with the efforts 
to aid veterans to reestablish them- 
selves in civilian life have been varied 
and numerous. 

Until The American Legion was 
formed, however, practically no legis- 
lation of value to World War veterans 
was enacted in New York. Real legis- 
lative progress dates from the Legion’s 
state convention held at Rochester in 
the autumn of 1919, when a standing 
legislative committee was created. This 
committee’s functions have been simi- 
lar to those of the legislative commit- 
tees of other departments and it has 
worked for the veterans of New York 
the same as the National Legislative 
Committee at Washington has worked 
for the interests of the veterans of the 
whole country. 

A study of the laws which the legis- 
lature has enacted primarily at the in- 
stance of The American Legion is pre- 
sented herewith for the comparison and 

ssible information of other States, 
“ the realization that many of these 
States have faced similar problems and 
have obtained or are seeking to obtain 
similar laws. 


N= YORK State furnished al- 


Improper Use of American Flag 


Using the American Flag for a re- 
ceptacle for the placing, depositing or col- 
lecting of money or any other article is a 
misdemeanor. 


Compensation 


A referendum was ogee appropriating 
$45,000,000 to pay the veterans of the 
World War compensation of $10 a month. 
This referendum received a favorable ma- 
jority of over 800,000. The commission 
for the payment of this adjusted com- 
pensation was provided for and $25,000,000 
was made available. However, the Court 
of Appeals declared the compensation bond 
issue to be unconstitutional, 


Relief 


Creation of a veterans’ relief commission, 
with an appropriation of $1,000,000. Relief 
to be given to disabled or incapacitated 
World ar Veterans whose condition is 
the result of service, and who have been 
unemployed for at least fourteen days. 
Payment of $30 per month to those who are 
single and $45 per month to those who are 
married is provided for those who are no* 
receiving that amount from the Federal 
Government. The maximum that anyone 
can receive is $250. 








New York State, first in 
population, ranks high 
among all the States in the 
number and variety of the 
bills its legislature has 
enacted for the benefit of 
veterans of the World War. 
Because the laws which 
one State has on its books 
are usually of interest to 
Legionnaires of other 
States—often inspiring du- 
plicate enactments — the 
list of the New York vet- 
eran laws is here published 
at length. Outlines of the 
laws passed in several other 
States will be published in 

later issues. 








Municipalities are allowed to apne. 
ate funds to be expended by an officer of 
The American Legion for the relief of 
indigent veterans of the World War and 
their families. 

The State Veterans’ Relief Fund was in- 
corporated with Legion men as incorpora- 
tors to assist needy New York State World 
War veterans and their dependents. 


Eligibility for Office 
No one convicted of violation of the 


Selective Draft Act ean ever hold pul 
office in the State of New York. 


Hospitalization 


The sum of $3,000,000 was appropriated 
for the erection of a hospital in the Bor- 
ough of Queens to be used by the Federal 
Government in the care and treatment of 
New York State veterans suffering from 
mental diseases. This hospital was to be 
leased to the Federal Government for a 
period of ten years at the annual rental 
of ten percent of its cost. The state author- 
ities had plans prepared and were ready 
to proceed, but the Federal officials refused 
to sign the contract which had been drawn 
up in accordance with their suggestions. 

Kings Park Hospital opened to former 
service men both for medical and mental 
treatment. 


Loyalty Test for Teachers 


Every teacher in New York State must 
obtain a certificate of qualifications which 
shall show that such teacher is loyal to 
the Government of the United States and 
to the State of New York, and has never 
advocated a change in our form of govern- 
ment by violence or any unlawful means. 
No one can be a teacher in the State with- 
out that certificate. 

No alien will be allowed to be a teacher 
in public schools of the State who has not 
taken out his first papers and declared his 
intention to become a citizen. 


Civil Service 


A resolution for a preference to vet- 
erans of all wars was passed by the Legis- 
latures of 1919 and 1921 but was defeated 
at a referendum vote of the people in 1921. 

Officers and employes of the State who 
entered Federal military or nayal service 
without consent of the Governor and who 
received honorable discharges are entited to 
the same rights and privileges conferred 
on those who received the Governor’s con- 
sent to enter the Federal service. 

The time spent in military service by 
any officer or employe of the Civil Service 
of this State, counties or municipalities 
shall be considered. as part of the term of 
Civil Service entitling such officer or em- 
ploye to any pension, privilege or im- 
munity. 

Leave of absence to officers or employes 
of the State or municipalities who are in 
the National Guard or Naval Militia are 
granted when such men are engaged in 
military or naval duty, and during such 
absence they are to’ receive the difference 
between their military pay and that re- 
ceived from the State or municipalities. 

Officers and employes in the State who 
entered the Federal military service with- 
out procuring the consent of the Governor 
and were honorably discharged are granted 
such part of their salary or compensation 
~hich they would have received in excess 
of the compensation paid during their mili- 
tary service, notwithstanding the failure 
to procure such consent of the Governor. 

Where physical examination is requi 
for original appointment or promotion in 
Civil Service, the examination is waived in 
case of World War veterans suffering from 
disability resulting from service where s 
disability does not prevent the veteran 
from efficiently performing his duty. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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The Benefits Civil War 
Veterans Got 
(Continued from page 13) 


unteers who enlisted after July 17, 
1864, and before May 1, 1865, $100 for 
each year’s service up to three years. 

After the ending of the war threat- 
ened to deprive many men of bounties, 
Congress passed a number of special 
laws to aid those who were discharged 
before the terms of their enlistments 
expired. Under a law passed July 28, 
1866, many classes of men were given 
the $100 bounty. Others, under this 
act, known as “the additional bounty 
act,” were given $50. Another after- 
the-war bounty act was passed April 
22, 1872. It gave many men who en- 
listed early the $100 bounty. In addi- 
tion to the laws mentioned, there were 
almost a dozen special bounty meas- 
ures benefiting special classes of men 
of certain regiments. 

Bills for the further general equali- 
zation of bounties and for the reim- 
bursement of the States for the 
amounts paid by them as bounties were 
passed by the House of Representa- 
tives in the three sessions immediately 
following the Civil War, but failed of 
passage in the Senate. In 1875 such a 
measure was passed by both Houses 
and was vetoed by President Grant. 
President Grant’s action has often been 
cited as a precedent applicable to the 
present fight for adjusted compensa- 
tion, but a study of all the facts shows 
that the purpose of the bill President 
Grant vetoed was entirely different 
from the World War measure now 
pending. 


Reclaiming a Wilderness 


The Civil War bounty payments had 
been almost forgotten by the time this 
country found itself in the World War. 
But school histories had kept alive the 
memory of the Civil War homesteaders. 
The present generation recalls that the 
men who fought the Civil War pushed 
into the Mississippi Valley and re- 
enacted the drama of the reclamation 
of a wilderness. 

Congress during the Civil War passed 
a law which enabled the discharged 
soldier to take possession of a home- 
stead of 80 acres in any one of the 
twenty-mile-wide land strips which 
clothed the land-grant railroads. Each 
man was permitted to apply the period 
of his military service to the time which 
he must remain upon the land to obtain 
free title from the Government. 

After the war, Congress amended the 

land law and gave the soldier 
homesteader the right to 160 acres. 
" who had already settled on 
eighty acres were given the privilege 
acquiring an additional eighty acres. 
Many of the tracts taken by Civil War 
veterans under this law later fell with- 
in the boundaries of towns and cities, 
and their holders, continuing to live 
upon them, became wealthy. 

Land scrip, the notes which sol- 
dier homesteaders transferred their 
ag to others, had a definite market 
Value all through the West until com- 
paratively recent years. Consequently, 
* veteran who wished to obtain money 
rather than land was able to do so. 

The workings of the Civil War pen- 

system are so well known that not 
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THe miracle of the sensitized plate that 
catches the light in a fleeting part of a second 
and produces a picture, is no greater than the 
miracle of manufacturing that has brought 
the camera within the reach of everyone. 


Production in quantities—past quantities— 
alone has made it possible to produce the 
camera at the price at which it is sold today. 

And only production on the same vast 
scale has made it possible to produce White 
Owl Cigars at their present price. White Ow! 
is a quality cigar that is offered at an un- 
usually low price, because so many of them 
are produced that the makers can afford to 
accept a small margin of profit per cigar. 
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“Four years ago you and I worked at 
the same desk. We were both discon- 
tented. Remember the noon we saw the 
International Correspondence Schools’ 
advertisement? That woke me up. I 
realized that to get ahead I needed spe- 
cial training, and decided to let the 
I. C. S. help me. I wanted you to do the 
same, but you said, ‘Aw, forget it!’ I 
have been climbing ever since; you had 
the same chance I had, but you turned it 
down. No, Jim, you can’t expect pro- 
motion until you’ve trained yourself to 
handle bigger work.” 





There are lots of “Jims” in the world—in 
stores, factories, railroads, offices, everywhere. 
Are you one of them? Wake up! Every time 
you see an I. C. S. coupon your chance is staring 
you in the face. Don’t turn it down. 


Right now over one hundred thousand men are 
preparing themselves for better and bigger jobs 
through I. C. S. courses. You can join them and 
get in line for promotion. Mark and mail this 
coupon, and find out how. 


— See TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 1 v51-G SCRANTON, PA. 


Without cost or obligation, please explain how I can 
prality for the position, or in the subject before which 
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& Bys. SALESMANSHIP 
ERTISING 
neer Railroad Positions 
ENGB. 
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much space will be taken here review- 
ing them. The outstanding facts are 
these: 

Approximately $6,000,000,000 has 
been paid to survivors of the Civil War 
and their dependents. 

Rates for total permanent disability 
were $50 a month after 1874, $72 after 
1880 and $90 after 1920, with propor- 
tionate lower rates for lesser degrees 
of disability. 

The first general pension act, passed 
in 1890, provided for payments of from 
$6 to $12 a month to men suffering from 
permanent disability which prevented 
them from earning their support. Un- 
der a law passed in 1912 the basic 
rates were increased on a graduated 
scale, amounting, for example, to $16 
a month in the case of a man who was 
66 years old and had served three 
years. Rates under the 1912 law were 
practically doubled by the law of 1918. 
The present law, passed in 1920, pro- 
vides a payment of at least $50 a 
month to every Civil War veteran now 
surviving. 

It is important to remember that 
while earlier laws provided for pay- 
ments only to those permanently dis- 
abled or dependent, the 1912 law was 
general in its application, payments 
being based on age and length of 
service. This law was the first that 
gave every veteran a pension. 

The law of 1920 is in effect an old 
age pension. It provides that every 
veteran shall be paid the minimum of 


The Solid Front 


(Continued from page 12) 


The bad effect that comes from a divi- 
sion of organizations in the same field 
is evident in every Congressional com- 
mittee hearing, and in every hearing 
before executive or legislative authority 
where the interest of the ex-service man 
is being presented and advanced. No 
matter how small the branch organiza- 
tion, its position, if in conflict in any 
particular with the parent or larger 
organization, is at once grasped and 
made use of by the opposition to hinder 
and delay the larger program. 

Remember this fact, which our ex- 
perience in the United Spanish War 
Veterans has demonstrated over and 
over again: No matter how conclusive 
the showing may be of what the World 
War veterans want as they are repre- 
sented by the Legion, the arguments of 
any other veterans’ organization whose 
needs are naturally similar will be 
seized eagerly by the opposition and 
wielded as effective weapons. 

This is why I view with real appre- 
hension any effort to build up inside or 
outside the Legion any really strong 
organization of World War service men 
based upon a similar common bond. It 
is, of course, desirable that what we 
know as outfit reunions be held when 
and where a real reason exists for hold- 
ing them. But let us sincerely hope 
that these associations will remain “re- 
unions,” and not organizations for the 
purpose of taking, even in_a limited 
way, a stand on questions affecting the 
general body of ex-service men. 

It makes little difference whether 
such a minor organization is composed 
of men who got overseas, or men who 
helped lay the North Sea mine corer’ 
or ambulance men who reached Italy, 
or Brest stevedores, or a headquarters 
troop that may have never got beyond 





$50 a month regardless of his present 
financial situation. Some millionaires 
are, perhaps, drawing this pension but 
for the vast majority of Civil War vet- 
erans, the payments are a real boon, 
statistics proving that an overwhelm. 
ing number of men are not financially 
independent at the age of 62. 

At the close of the fiscal year 1920 
the Pension Bureau had on its rolls 
500,102 Civil War pensioners, of whom 
more than half were widows or de. 
pendents. The average value of the 
Civil War pension in that year was 
$644. 

The foregoing facts are of interest 
because they illustrate an American 
principle. That principle is that in a 
democracy, those selected to perform 
the most hazardous duties and make 
unusual sacrifices merit compensatory 
rewards. The way in which the coun- 
try fulfilled its obligation to its Civil 
War veterans has been a sublime les. 
son in patriotism. Those veterans grew 
old with the peaceful consciousness of 
having been justly dealt with. The 
way they were treated was an inspira- 
tion to those called upon to risk every- 
thing in the World War. Congress 
must now determine whether it will 
give to future American generations a 
record of faith kept with the veterans 
of the World War, or whether the chil- 
dren of today shall become the men of 
tomorrow knowing that the nation 
dealt with its World War veterans iz 
the spirit of ingratitude. 


Camp Grant. When it begins to ex- 
press opinions, thoughtfully or thought- 
lessly, on subjects affecting the whole 
body of ex-service men, it is weaken- 
ing The American Legion and therefore 
is hurting the condition of ex-service 
men as a whole. 

And’ so, out of my experience with 
the United Spanish War Veterans, let 
me urge upon every member of the Le 
gion, from the newest member up to the 
National Commander himself, a definite 
policy of holding together and welding 
together the World War service men 
in a homogenous organization. 

It may at times go against the grain 
to follow this policy, for it involves an 
attitude of conciliation which is not 
always easy to maintain. Yet if our 
experience is indicative, it will pay 
every member of the Legion to follow 
it one hundred percent of the time. 

One way in which the individual Le 
gion member can help loyally in this 












policy is to withhold himself from mem- 
bership in other organizations of World 
War veterans. This may seem radical 
advice but let us look at it for a mo 
ment in the light of experience. 
Surely we are justified in believing 
that the Legion is destined to remain, 
as it unquestionably is today, the dom- 
inant organization of World War serv- 
ice men. Why, then, should any of 
divide our allegiance in this field? If, 
for example, the Legion stands for one 
program in the way of compensation 
legislation, and a branch or smaller of 
ganization assuming to represent the 
same service organization stands fot 
another, why should a service man cast 
his membership vote with each sidé 
thus neutralizing its effect and at the 
same time cutting down the Legions 
numerical lead in the veterans’ field? 
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It is not a question of competition 
between organizations, but rather a 
question of plain every-day common 
sense. To paraphrase Elbert Hubbard’s 
famous advice to employees: “If you 
belong to an organization, then for 
heaven’s sake belong to it with all your 
heart; don’t divide your allegiance; and 
when the time comes that you can no 
longer give your allegiance to that or- 
ganization, then—and then only—leave 
it and join another.” 

Another point we of the Legion have 
all the time to keep in mind is that the 
war is over. We laugh, from time to 
time, about this man or that who is still 
fighting the Kaiser, or charging war- 
time prices, but we must apply to our 
Legion activities the self-same logic 
which makes us laugh at the other fel- 
low. Continuing to “fight the war” is 
a weakness into which any veterans’ 
organization tends to fall. The Legion 
has kept well out of it, and we all want 
to lend our support to the program of 
staying out. 

When the Legion begins to exist for 
what its members have done, rather 
than for what it is doing and is going 
to do, it will drive out of its ranks 
every live member and head itself for 
the discard. 


The Bond of Service 


Our common bond is our comradeship 
in service during the World War. Our 
purpose, aside from the incidental one 
of keeping fresh the memories of that 
comradeship and service, is to improve 
things as they are in this country of ours 
and as they affect our countrymen and 
comrades wherever they are. And our 
way to better things is to take an active 
part in civic and community affairs. 

That is common sense. What is more, 
it is based on experience. As com- 
mander of the Legion post to which I 
belong, from the broader experience 
gathered as a departmental executive 
committeeman and in the analogous 
case of the United Spanish War Vet- 
erans, I know that it is impossible to 
overemphasize the desirability of every 
post’s engaging in all the civic and 
community activities it can handle. 

That means, for the big city post and 
the post in a community which com- 
prises many foreign-born, that there 
must be earnest, well-directed Ameri- 
canization work. For the small town 
post, it means supporting good roads 
programs, taking an active part in com- 
munity gatherings, aiding in providing 
entertainment, and backing up the local 
Chamber of Commerce and other civic 
organizations in plans which have the 
community welfare at heart. 

As an organization we cannot, of 
course, afford to take part in poli- 
ties. But it is the duty of Ameri- 
can citizens to take an interest and 
an active part in politics. So, while we 
refrain from taking official part we 
Must encourage our members to get 
Into politics, and as individuals back 

when they deserve backing. By 

Same token, we must oppose any 

ion member who stands for a bad 
element in politics. 

But I have written as much here as 
any one man should, particularly since, 
no matter how hard I try, my subject 
will not let me keep altogether away 

m the appearance of tending to give 
advice. And if the advice part is too 
Prominent, let my excuse be that it is 
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3HEN YOU HESITATE about your 
next suit, look into this Clothcraft 
Serge Folder. Read what we have to 
say about this exceptional clothing 
value—the best ‘‘buy”’ of theseason. 

Read about the cloth, and then 
examine the actual samples which 
are sent in our little folder. Finger 
them critically, noting the firm 
weave, the strong “‘body’’ of the 
cloth. Andthen remember that they 
are the product of Clothcraft’s 75 
years of manufacturing experience 
and that the low price is the result 
of quantity production (effecting 
great savings in purchases of raw 
materials) and ingenious new manu- 
facturing methods. 


There’sa Swatch Folder for you—F REE. 
Just send the coupon. 































THE JOSEPH & FEISS Co., 
2172 W. 53rd Street, Cleveland, O. 

Please send me. without obligation, folder contain- 

ing actual swatches of the serges used in the Clothcraft 
Serge Specials, and other information. 
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4 ce The Finest Tribute to 
raw Your Buddy Who Went West 


wt 4 No greater mark of respect ean be shown to your buddies 
who made the Supreme Sacrifice than by placing one of 
/ these wreaths on their final reece place. 
Since the New York State Committee adopted our poppy, 
we have received many requests from numerous posts for 
wreaths. Because of this demand we have designed this 
wreath expressly for American Legion Posts throughout 
the country. _The wreath is 21 inches in diameter and 
contains 14 beautiful poppies. 
Individual wreaths $1.75. Pay Postman on arrival. 
Quantity orders shipped, express collect, $18.00 Dos. 
SPECIAL—Button Hole Poppies $2.50 per gross. 
Every veteran should wear one. 
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in the State. Of course, there was only 
one answer to such instructions—The 
American Legion was entrusted with 
the fund. 

It is common gossip that it costs the 
American Government about sixty cents 
to spend one dollar. Was sixty cents 
out of every dollar of this fund spent 
in administration? It was not. At 
first the administration did not cost as 
much as one cent. The American Le- 
gion administered the fund, not asking 
a single nickel for the privilege of 
working like lightning to check up on 
all the applications for relief and at- 
tending to the vast amount of clerical 
work, not to speak of ministrations for 
stricken comrades involving all kinds 
of activities. Eventually it was found 
necessary to spend approximately four 
percent of the total because stenog- 
raphers will not work for nothing, be- 
cause paper and typewriter manufac- 
turers wi!l not give their products free 
and because Uncle Sam is notoriously 
disinclined to sell two-cent stamps at 
any price less than two cents for each 
stamp. The fact remains that even 
today this work of administration is 
being done at a cost of four cents on 
every dollar given to ex-service men. 

The fund is purely for the assistance 
of needy veterans of the World War. 
It goes to men who do not receive com- 
pensation from the Government, to 
men to whom the Government is slow 
in paying its compensation and to men 
to whom the Government gives inade- 
quate compensation. It goes to men 
who are out of work and to men who 
are out of health. The principal re- 
quirement to get State aid in Connecti- 
cut is that you be out of luck. 

Frank S. Butterworth, former Yale 
football player, now state treasurer of 
the Connecticut Legion, is active head 
of administration of the fund. Adju- 
tant Guinan and Commander Seymour 
do a great deal of additional labor in 
the work. But everywhere in Connecti- 
cut you can find Legionnaires who are 
devoting valuable time as a part of the 
organization that is administering the 
Connecticut fund. A good many hun- 
dred Legionnaires put in good hours 
every night looking up applications for 
state aid and seeing that claims are 
pushed through as speedily as possible. 


Speed for a Slogan 


Everything is expedited to the ut- 
most. A former doughboy or gob 
doesn’t have to file six kinds of blanks 
with 32 duplicates on seven different 
kinds of paper in three colors and with 
five kinds of seals. When he gets them 
all done he doesn’t have to go to three 
Justices of the Peace and two or three 
notaries public to have the statement 
sworn to. All he has to do is make a 
statement of his case in writing and 
present it to some Legionnaire. If 
his statement is accurate and his case 
is deserving, he can get money from 
the fund, sometimes within a few hours, 
never later than a week. 

Nearly every Legion post in the 
State has a special committee appointed 
solely to attend to the local adminis- 
tration and disbursement of the fund. 
The chairman of this committee is in 
constant touch with Legion state head- 








quarters. The posts naturally have 
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A Perpetual Fund for Needy Veterans 


(Continued from page 10) 


better facilities for examining the ree 
ords of applicants than has depart. 
ment headquarters. If a man comes 
down to New Haven from South Map. 
chester, he can bring documentary eyj. 
dence of his needs and get state aid 
before he has to return. The trouble 
is, however, that almost all the men do 
not have money enough to get to New 
Haven from South Manchester. The 
journey is a long one for Connecticut— 
40 or 50 miles. So the fund in many 
cases has to go out and hunt up the 
people who need it. That means more 
hard work for the Department and post 
officers. But they don’t care. 

Right now the Legion administrators 
of the fund are handling between 500 
and 800 cases every week, in more than 
60 localities and with several cases in 
other States. As many as 2,800 have 
been handled in a single week. That 
meant that more than 2,800 cases had 
to be studied individually; it meant that 
2,800 checks (almost every case is 
found deserving) had to be written and 
sent out, and records made of every 
case. 


A Service Man’s Task 


From seventy to two hundred men all 
over the State are handling the fund. 
Nobody but ex-soldiers and sailors are 
doing this—nobody but ex-soldiers and 
sailors could do it so well. None of 
these cases is a number or a file of pa- 
pers for the men who handle them, 
Each case is a comrade or a comrade’s 
dependents. 

In what sort of. cases is the fund 
proving a boon? Well, there is the in- 
stance of the man who was taking voca- 
tional training. The Government had 
promised to maintain him during his 
education but had not lived up to the 
promise. Investigation showed that 
this man, with his other resources, 
could get by on three dollars a week, 
so three dollars a week he drew. 

Take the case of the man who was 
discharged April 22, 1919, and who was 
laid up until July 24, 1920. He re 
ceived during that time no compensa- 
tion. Bills piled up. The state aid 
fund was used to help him out. At dif- 
ferent times he was given $9, $116 and 
$25, and later he was put on a regu- 
lar allotment of $15 a week. The 
state aid fund did not lose track of 
him. When finally his condition was 
improved his allowance was cut to 
$7.50 a week. 

Sometimes these allowances are made 
to help out others besides the ex-service 
men. One veteran owed his sister a 
big board bill. She was out of work, 
just as he was, but was trying to keep 
the home together, so an allowance was 
given him to pay her. 

Some of the letters received by the 
Legion in Connecticut are heart-rend- 
ing. Even the bare forms on which 
statements are made are enough to 
make a man weep. Here is an example: 


The above-named man has this day ap- 
plied to the State Aid for the following 
reasons: 

1. Being out of work for a period of 
six weeks, due to the fact that he was 90 
advised by Dr. E——. 

2. Being out of funds and not receiv- 
ing any compensation from the Government 
necessitates his applying for state aid. 
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It later was found that this man had 
not been able to keep up his insurance, 
so an insurance bill of $26.56 was paid 
and ten dollars a week allotted him, 
pending adjustment of compensation, 
which was secured for him. 

It would be useless to go on with 
these cases. There are thousands just 
as bad, or worse. The State of Con- 
necticut is furnishing money to attend 
to the worst of them. But The Ameri- 
can Legion is doing the attending. 


The W ho, W hat and How 
of the 40-8 


Avis 

Pour établir une voiture 
de La Société des Quarante 
Hommes et Huit Chevaux, 
s'addresser 4 H. E.MacDonald, 
Correspondant Nationale, 325 
Yesler Way, Seattle, Washing- 
ton—which means that if you 
want to start a local 40-8 
voiture, address the party men- 
tioned. E. J. Eivers, 311 Pine 
Street, Portland, Ore., is La 
Société’s Chef de Chemin de 
Fer. 














(Continued from page 8) 


These are just indications of added 
zip you can put into La Société. The 
(beg pardon, “La”) Société can do 
things that the average Legion meet- 
ing cannot. While the Legion enter- 
tains you, it’s a serious organization 
with a serious purpose, and necessarily 
has to give sport second place. 

A trip around the couritry offers a 
os indication of what La Société is 

ing. A trip to any National Con- 
vention of the Legion does the same 
cing. Two years ago, at Cleveland, 
the Pennsylvania Voyageurs started a 
fashion of going to conventions over- 
seas style—they chartered a box car to 
do it. It was done again at Kansas 
City. It will be done again, no doubt, 
at New Orleans. Not that you have to 
go to New Orleans in a box car. Far 
be it from such; you can go in a Pierce- 
Royce if you want to. 

But if you go as a voyageur you'll 
have a better time than if you weren’t 
& Voyageur, according to ex-P. G.’s, al- 

that’s laying it on pretty thick, 
because New Orleans, they say, prom- 
ises to be the biggest thing ever, and 
the common or garden variety of un- 
traveled Legionnaire is threatened with 
the . five days of his career. But 
the idea that voyageurs enjoy life bet- 
ter than anybody else is spreading. 

South Dakota had only one voiture 
at the Kansas City Promenade. Today 
South Dakota has ten voitures and a 
Grande Voiture, and is trying hard to 

t Arizona to the boast that Arizona 


will be the first State organized 100 |» 


Percent; that is, a voiture in every 
county. Arizona started with three out 
of fourteen, and is going strong. 

But then, so is the rest of the coun- 
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Pay as much as you like for Hosiery ; you can't buy anything that looks better 
than Holeproof. And as for long wear and little darning !—ask most any man 


ing stores everywhere. Offered in Silk, Silk Faced 
isle. For men, women and children. 


you know. Shown by adi 
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HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Holeproof Hosiery Company of Caneda, Limited, London, Ontario 
















WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


Svepert Trained Artists Earn $100 a week and up 
eyer 












oth Colle Department of the Meyer 
Bot Gemenngeneiiens yen a different and ponatiods 
training. If you like to draw, develop your talent. 
Study this practical course—taught by the largest 
and most widely known Commercial Art Organiza- 
tion in the field with 20 years’ success—which each 
year produces and sells toadvertisersin the United 
States and Canada over ten thousand commer- 
cial drawi Who else could give you so 
wide an experience? Commercial Art 
is a busi ity—the demand 
for commercial artists is greater 
zyene. It’s a highly paid, in- 


ever, . . ty 
tensely interesting profession, 









EYER BOTH COLLEGE 

of-COMMERCIAL ART 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St. 

Dept. 40 CHICAGO, ILL. 










One old biade, or make. will you 

a shores. Tae Tempera niversal 

SMOOTH SHAVES GUARANTEED 
eussin’ dcll blades that yank and 


. Quit expensive new 
renee mare 
Strop and Stropper Postpaid $2 


UNIVERSAL ee co. 














7 and 
LaGatle Extension University, Dept. 536!-L, Chicage 
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BATTERIES 
Power 
Long Life 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO, 
1888 PHILADELPHIA 1982 


Branches in 17 cities 








Oklahoma City, Okla. 


and TRADE MARKS 


ATENTS 
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COLLAR 


Cluett,Peabody & Co. Inc. 




























25-Calibre Regula-! 
tion 7-shot, Blue 
Steel, Handsome 
Automatic; accurate 
and reliable; high- 
est grade material 
and workmanship; 
double safety at- 
tachment pases 
accidental disc 

utterly impossible, 
perfect grip: small. 
compact; you 


SHOOTS 


tection. This gun 
$2 00: pet = 


$25 Military Model @ Smee 


Automatic for. . 910.79 


A MAN'S gun, built for nenhs service. Shoots Stan- 
dard yore 32 calibre, with EXTRA magazine 
free. A 10-shot gun, regularly sold for $25.00. Our price 
NOW, for 32 calibre No. 246 while they last . $10.75 
ALL OUR MERCHANDISE IS BRAND NEW 
Orders Promptly filled (Charges Prepaid) when accom- 
paniei by Money Order or Bank Draft, or if you prefer 


SEND NO MONEY 


Pay Postman on arrival our price plus postage. Examine 
merchandise carefully and if not as represented just re- 
turn same and get your MONEY BACK. Bank refer- 
ence. Illustrated Catalog on request. 


EDWARDS 
IMPORT TRADING CORP. 


Qemeeee258 Broadway, New York Cityuuum 


AGENT. S: Here It Is 


Fastest operating and lowest a | 
Fire Extinguisher made. Patented. 
4 Plays 12 streams. Smothers the 
blaze, be it gasoline or wood, or any 
4 other burning substance or fluid. 


Money Back if Not Satisfied 
Spun nen & every eoeny. it'you do 
and col 


. Fell of Detroit 
rite for sample 























ye Ayes Factory,to Rides 
44 Styles, colors 
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Our Plans for the National Defense 


(Continued from page 6) 


mediately take the field in a great 
emergency. This force must be trained 
and organized, ready to deploy upon 
the declaration of war, as the bulwark 
behind which the Federal Government 
will mobilize troops and industries. 

The Organized Reserves will consti- 
tute the largest group in our war 
For obvious reasons, mainly 
economical, these Reserves cannot be 
maintained at strength in time of 
peace. Only a skeleton force, consist- 
ing of a trained officer personnel and 
a few enlisted specialists, is possible. 
Assigned to specific organizations, these 
Reserves will keep in touch with the 
Army by correspondence courses, lec- 
tures and summer camps, and will form 
the nucleus around which their organi- 
zations may be recruited and trained. 

In our high schools and colleges are 
Reserve Officers Training Corps units 
conducted by Regular officers, to qualify 
the best type of young men for Reserve 
commissions as second lieutenants in 
the various arms and services. The 
Citizens’ Military Training Camps are 
also to contribute to this production of 
commissioned personnel. The flow from 
these sources should lead first into the 
ranks or into the lowest commissioned 
grade of the National Guard, as far as 
possible, especially for those who are 
willing to give their time to the arduous 
weekly sfinations in this echelon of 
the National Army; while those who 
are unable to make such a sacrifice of 
time, or those who, already in the Na- 
tional Guard, are unable to continue 
with its weekly training, should pass 
into these Reserve organizations. 

In this scheme, the réle of the Regu- 
lar Army seems too clear to require 
further explanation. The same is true 
of the National Guard, so far as con- 
cerns its status as the principal first 
line of the country’s defense. It is the 
mission of the Reserve components and 
the junior training units which needs 
to be more fully understood. We are 
actually undertaking the reconstitu- 
tion of the divisions and other units of 
the so-called “National Army” of the 
World War. With the veteran officers 
who fought in their ranks, we expect 
to perpetuate their traditions and 
transmit them to succeeding genera- 
tions. Without this appeal to the past, 
it would be exceedingly difficult, if not 
impossible, to attract a qualified officer 
personnel to this portion of the Army. 


The Place for Special Troops 


In organizing the Army of the United 
States in time of peace, it is the policy 
of the War Department to maintain 
units in that one of the three categories 
of troops just referred to which is 
least expensive and will permit of its 
deployment when needed. For example, 
it would be unnecessary and extrava- 
gant to carry on the rolls of the Reg- 
ular establishment the large number 
of special troops, such as heavy artil- 
lery, corp and army pioneer and engi- 
neer regiments, which could not be util- 
ized until the nation was prepared to 
deploy its great field forces. These 
units can most economically and also 
satisfactorily be maintained in skele- 
ton form as a portion of the Reserves. 

Any arrangement that contemplates 
our taking the offensive immediately 


—— 


upon the outbreak of a great war ij 
impracticable because of the immenge 
expense involved in time of peace, and 
is impossible because it would not be jn 
keeping with our democratic ideals, 
The existence of such an armed forge 
would be militarism of a pronounced 
and objectionable type. But our initial 
role on land is defensive, and it is the 
National Guard with our small Regn. 
lar Army which is charged with the 
fulfillment of this mission. Later, ag 
the offensive becomes necessary, it is 
the National Guard and the larger Op 
ganized Reserves, supplemented by the 
Regulars, which must carry a war to 
a triumphant conclusion. 


The Guard’s Training 


On this premise, then the National 
Guard need only be trained an 
equipped for defensive warfare at the 
start, presumably along the coasts o 
land frontiers. Later, after it has 
taken the field, it can further pursy 
its training and add to its equipment 
and impedimenta in preparation fe 
the more exacting phases of mobik 
warfare. During this interval, the Re 
serves mobilize, recruit and train unde 
direction of corps area commander 
and the entire military establishment is 
thus developed symmetrically for th 
decisive offensive effort. 

Contrast this with our situation i 
1917. Then, such little organization as 
we possessed was concentrated in the 
War Department. The training of a 
officer personnel had first to be under 
taken. Huge cantonments, great arti- 
ficial cities, had to be constructed, 
and a previously unrelated mass of in 
dividuals herded together for training 
by officers previously unknown to them 
and in general with but three months 
prior military experience. 

Under the new system, each corp 
area commander has charge of mobili 
zation, and transmits his orders to fh 
three categories of organizations within 
his area. The consequent results as t 
the Regular Army and the Nationa 
Guard require no comment. The great 
est contrast is found in the mobilix 
tion of the Reserves. Here a skeletm 
of each organization exists, wit 
trained officer personnel and a few nob 
commissioned officers, who know thei 
places and their responsibilities. Iti 
they who would recruit and train + 
cally these smaller units, gradually a 
sembling them up to brigades and divi- 
sions. They carry out most of 
training in the vicinity of their ow 
homes with their families and friends 
around them. 

Imagine the difference in morale # 
the outset between such a unit with th 
proud record of its services. in a 
vious war and with the busin 
procedure of its development, and 
of a regiment in the National Army d 
the World War, which was thrown #& 
gether with no background of achieve 
ment and a complete absence 
previous relationship among its com 
ponents. And finally, contrast the Ne 
tional Guard and the Regular Army, 
holding the battle line while the 
army of Reserves is being fo 
our ignominious plight during the firt 
year of the late war, when we We 
forced to depend upon the armiés @ 
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Though nearly 500,000 
who are hard of hearing 
are now enthusiastic users 
of the Acousticon because 
it has enabled them to 
hear clearly, this is not 
conclusive proof that it 
will make you hear. But 
it should be encouraging 
enough to warrant your 
giving the 


1922 ACOUSTICON 
10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 


All you need do is to say that you will try the 
Acousticon. The test in your own home, amid 
familiar surroundings, will cost nothing, for we 
even pay delivery charges. 
WARNING! There is no good reason 
why everyone :ho.ld not 
make as liberal a trial offer as we do, so why send 
money for any instrument for the deaf until 
you have tried it. 
But remember, the “Acousticon” has improve- 
ments and patented features which cannot be 
duplicated, so no matter what you have tried in 
the past send for your free trial of the “‘Acousti- 
con” today and convince yourself—you alone 
to decide. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 


1391 Candler Building, 220 W. 42d St., N. ¥. City 




















Invents New Easy Way to 


Sisson to Dance 


Arthur Murray, America’s greatest 
teacher of social dancing, has invented 
aremarkable new method which ena- 
bles anyone to learn all the newest 
ballroom dances at home in only a few hours, at 


very little cost. 
FREE DANCING LESSON 


Arthur Murray’s method is so 
simple, even a child can learn 
uickly No music or partner is 










Needed. “‘More than 60,000 learned 
to dance by mail.” Your success is 
guaranteed! 


For ashort time oie Arthur Mur- 
ray will give you afree dancing lesson 
(also secret of leading and how to 
gain confidence to prove how easily 
and quickly you can learn. To help 
cover cost of mailing, send 10c. Act 
now and be a good dancer soon! 


Arthur Murray, Studio 251, 100 Fifth Ave., N. Y- 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 


IN BRONZE 
Write today for Free Book L 
FLOUR CITY ORNAMENTAL IRON CO. 
27th Av. S. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Send for a Complete Catalogue of 
MASONIC BOOKS 
Jewelry and Goods 

REDDING & CO. 


Publishers and Manufacturers 
Dept.A 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Why Toil at Uncertain Jobs? 


When be selected 
for Govt Railway Mail 























France and England to defend our in- 

terests until the American Expedition- 

x A Forces could be brought into the 
eld. 

As this is written, Congress is en- 
gaged in the consideration of drastic 
reductions in our professional person- 
nel, and in the sums estimated as neces- 
sary for the training and equipment 
of the citizen forces. No thinking man 
can be justified in demanding a large e 
professional army, but there is an a 
solute minimum below which it is 
highly dangerous to reduce, and that 
we have already reached. The obliga- 
tion of the professional soldier to de- 
fend our colonial possessions, particu- 
larly the important outposts of Hawaii 
and the Panama Canal, and to carry 
out duties explicitly set forth in the law 
for the organization and training of the 
citizen forces, remains unchanged. 


Instruction in Summer 


Some sixty thousand young men of 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
the Citizens’ Military Training Camps, 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps and the En- 
listed ‘Reserve Corps should receive 
summer instruction under Regular of- 
ficers if their patriotic interest is to be 
encouraged and maintained. This is in 
no sense a theoretical but a practical 
proposition which should be met, and 
we are flying in the face of Providence 
when we ignore its necessities. Funds 
are required or the plans for laying 
the mere foundation of this great or- 
ganization of the national defense must 
be abandoned. 

In closing, may I plead with you, my 
comrades of The American Legion, in 
the name of those of our fellows who 
have fallen and of those who have 
borne the brunt of battle, and for the 
sake of our posterity, that you support 
the modest estimates of the adminis- 
tration of men and money needed to 
perfect our well-considered plans for a 
basic organization and for preliminary 
training that we may avoid another 
humiliating experience before the 
world. 


New York’s Veteran 
Legislation 
(Continued from page 22) 


Veterans of the World War together with 
veterans of other wars in which the United 
States took part are given a preference in 
retention in State and municipal Civil 
Service positions. 

Civil Service employes who resigned their 
positions on entering Federal military serv- 
ice may be restored to their original posi- 
tions upon application made in one year 
from the date of their discharge. 


Recording Discharges 


The honorable discharge of any soldier, 
sailor or marine may be recorded in the 
County Clerk’s Office without payment of a 
fee, and a certified copy thereof is consid- 
ered sufficient in lieu of the original for all 
purposes in this State. 


Headstones for Graves 


The grave of any veteran who died with- 
out leaving means to defray expenses of 
a headstone shall have a headstone. Ap- 
plication should be made to the County 
Treasurer. The amount of $75 is available 
to provide a headstone for the grave of 





every such veteran. 
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LYMAN SIGHTS 
Better Your Aim 











NEW MICROMETER NO. 103 
For Quick Sighting In 
Its micrometer windgauge and eleva- 
tion adjustments enable you to bring 


your shot into the bull from any 
angle with mathematical precision, 


without changing the holding of your 


rifle. 

NOW READY 
for Stevens Favorite, Ideal; Winchester "90, 
52 and 1906—.22: 92, 94 and S.S.—all cal- 
ibers; Savage 1919—.22: Price $9. > Spring- 
field and Krag mounted on head of cocking 
piece, $12.00; Newton with pany ape bolt 
action—furnished with special nut for mount- 
ing on d of cocking piece, $! 2.00. 
At your dealer's; or give us your make, model 
and caliber. 


Descriptive Folder on Request 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 
115 West Street Middlefield, Conn. 





or the Name 


Look for this { 
MARK LYMAN 
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CIGARETTE EJECTOR 


$150 


‘‘Just Press the 
Button! ”’ 


and up it comes! Lat- 
est in “smoke” cases. 
Keeps cigarettes per- 
fect, prevents crush- 
ing. Works every 
time,smoothly, noise- 
lessly. Every smoker 
wants one. Mailed to 
you for $1.50 if not at 
your dealer's. 
AGENTS making big nowy, ES =x 
f; 50 to $16. Write 
for exclusive territory. Dealers, get big retail Caer. 
THE LYONS MFG. CO., 
342-A YORK ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
ee a ee ee ee 


MONEY QUICKLY 


FOR ANY POST 








No expenditure Get particulers now 

JOHN B. ROGERS PRODUCING CO. 

Security Bldg. Fostoria, O. 
so o.3 


AGENTS PROFIT 
$60—$200 Pe ve* dre 


samples GOLD 
SIGN LETTERS for store and office 
windows. Anyone can put them on. 
Big demand everywhere. Liberal 
offer to genera! agents. 











METALLIC LETTER CO. 429-F N. Clark, Chicago 
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SEND NO MONEY rage Rent Paid by Town Board 
Where any New York State service Town Boards in every county are sg]. 


for these 


AUTOMATICS 







$4 O-** 


$25 Military Model 

A man’s gun, built for’ hard 
service. 32 calibre. Shocts 10 
uick shots, hard and straight. 


lue —_ =, attachment. 
Regular val. $25. Our {¢ 
price, No. 122, NOW $10.75 


Also, .25 calibre, 7-shot. Small, accurate, reliable, 
safety. Blue Steel Checkezed Grips. Value $8 75 
Se: Be DUM CE ies oceiduecedecced ’ 
All our guns shoot Standard American Ammunition. 
All merchandise brand new. Orders filled promptly. 
Send cash or Money Order or 


SEND NO MONEY 
Pay Postman on arrival. Satisfaction or money re- 
turned. 
Republic: Trading Co. 
Dept. 39 150 Nassau St., New, York 




















‘MAGIC FISH 
BAIT 


Boys. you can catch all the 
fish you can carry. Just rub 
a little of this on your bait 
and they will bite like hung- 
ry wolves, when the other 
fellow doesn't geta bite. Is 
+ a greasy substance that will 


























, B phee. 
Cniversal Distrs., be mford, Conn. 
after your order is re- 
ceived. We ship ordi- 
» and 
$4.40 2 
n ° when correct name, year 
Parcels Post Paid and model of car is given 
Decessary ta 
ples is free for the a:king. 
LIBERTY TOP & TIRE CO., Dept. E-10, Cincinnati, 0. 
by return mail and get a sample ADDA pad, the new 
novelty auto comfort cushion. ATTA BOY! Let's go! 
will work. Territory going fast. Return sample postage 
prepaid and money refunded If not satisfied. 
$5-$10 hourly during spare or full time laying Stamco 


not wash off. Real sport pull 

ing them in a 

TO FIT YOUR INDIVIDUAL CAR 
| Made in our custom shops 
narily in 2 or 3 days. 
Perfect fit guaranteed 
You can easily appl, it yourself. We furnish instructions and al! 
cks, welts and fasteners. Our catalog No. 10 with sam- 
ARE YOU S. O. L.? 
If you want to male some real dough—send us two bucks 
The season's on and every car owner needs one now. Sells 
for $3.00. You can make $10.00 per day and up if you 

ADDA PRODUCTS CO. 

8 South Dearborn (not inc.) CHICAGO 
Marbilized Flooring. No experience necessary. Inde- 
structible, noiseless, waterproof. Most substential and 


ornamental interior flooring for homes, public buildings, 
ete. All colors, easily prepared and applied One job 
brings many. I2normous profit. Field unlimited. For- 


mula, complete instructions and sure selling plan, $3. 


ST.AMCO PRODUCTS 


2412 Ogden /ive. Dept. J. Chicago 





Sell new-styfe refillable powder ppb’ NO 
filled for usi:. 


Special envelope does 
all the talkimg You collect 25¢ and 


TALKING 
send us small part of it Sell hundreds NEEDED 


daily. Sern 25c for a sample and complete plan 


C.&K.Mfg.Co.,Dept.S, New Haven,Conn. 
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JAZ PIANO, SAxo- 

PHONE, or TENOR BANJO 

in 20 lessons. Christensen Schools in most 

cities, or [Learn by Mail.. Write for Book- 

let, or momey-making teacher's opportunity. 
AXEL CHRISTENSEN 

20 E. JACKSON CHICAGO 


medal has been lost the Adjutant General 
is empowered to issue a duplicate. 

A conspicuous service cross is awarded 
to all New York State veterans who re- 
ceived citations during the World War. 

A suitable service ribbon for New York 
State veterans of the World War is au- 
thorized. 

Anyone not a member of The American 
Legion who wears the Legion emblem is 
guilty of a misdemeanor. This has been 
construed by the Attorney General to mean 
that anyone who has not paid his dues by 
the time provided for by the Legion author- 
ities has no right to wear the Legion 
emblem. 


Memorials and Memorial Buildings 


Municipalities and monument associa- 
tions are allowed to acquire land for 
erecting monuments or structures as a 
memorial to veterans of the United States. 
Counties are allowed to appropriate funds 
for erection of public monuments or other 
structures in commemoration of those who 
served in the military or naval forces of 
the United States. Soldiers’ monument 
corporations are allowed to be formed under 











the Membership Corporations Law. Town 
and village boards may acquire land and 
erect memorial buildings in commemoration 
of the services of veterans of the World 
War at a cost not to exceed one percent 
of the assessed value of such town or 
village. The sum of $100,000 was appro- 
priated for fitting up a flag room in the 
State Capitol at Albany. 


Memorial Day 


Town Boards are allowed to appropriate 
$75 for observance of Memorial Day by 
the Legion, and in towns of over 5,000 in- 
habitants, $100; in towns of over 10,000 
inhabitants, $250. Cities are allowed to 
appropriate sums for the observance of 
Memorial Day to be expended by The 
American Legion. Cities of the third class 
are authorized to appropriate a sum not 
exceeding $600 for observance of Memorial 
Day. 


Printing Legion Reports 


The printing of the proceedings of the 
annual convention of The American Legion 
by the State is authorized. 


lowed to appropriate not exceeding $209 
for rental of rooms for The American 
Legion. Municipalities are allowed to lease 
to American Legion posts for a term not 
exceeding five years any public building or 
part thereof rent free. 


Scholarships 
Four hundred and fifty scholarships of 


tuition and $100 a year for three years 


for World War veterans are provided for 
vocational or technical training. 


Taxation 


The section of the State Income Tax 


Law which provided that the amount of 
money received from the Federal Govern- 
ment must be deducted from the personal 
exemption was repealed. World War Vet- 
erans who lost a leg or arm in service or 
who are unable to perform manual labor 
by reason of injuries received or dis- 
abilities incurred while in service are ex- 
empted from the payment of the village 
poll tax. Real property purchased with 
the proceeds of pension, compensation or 
insurance granted by the United States or 
the State of New York is exempt from 
taxation up to $5,000 if owned by the 
pensioner, his mother, his wife or widow. 


Use of State Buildings by the Legion 


On application to the Commanding Officer 
of the Brigade, American Legion posts will 
be provided meeting rooms in the state 
armories of the State free of charge. The 
American Legion is given free use of school 
houses for meetings and for entertainments 
where an admission fee is charged. 


State Soldiers’ Home 


Needy World War Veterans are admitted 
to the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home at Bath 
on the same basis as Civil and Spanish- 
American War Veterans. 


Victory Hall Association, Inc. 


Victory Hall Association, Inc., was 
authorized and empowered to acquire by 
condemnation proceedings real wopenty in 
the State of New York for a building to 
be as a memorial to World War 
veterans. 


Squinting Down the Sights of a Springfield 


(Continued from page 12) 


that? In the case of Cambridge Post, 
the only outdoor range available was 
privately owned, and required the pay- 
ment of a rental charge—five dollars a 
day. This target hire was divided 
among the entrants for a particular 
day’s shoot, and amounted to only a 
nominal per capita expense. And the 
hike to and from the range—even with- 
out packs—was eliminated by those 
men with cars providing transporta- 
tion. Result: Every Saturday in July, 
August and September found at least a 
squad of men at the range. 

Course A in the new firing regula- 
tions, “Rifle Marksmanship,” was fol- 
lowed, carrying the entrants from the 
shorter ranges up through the progres- 
sive stages. At the end of the season 
each man fired the entire course in one 
day for record. Every man qualified— 
44 percent as experts, 22 percent as 
sharpshooters and 33 percent as marks- 
men—the report fails to account for the 
remaining one percent, but we’d con- 
jecture that he was marked quarters. 

Miniature crossed rifles are offer 
by the club in the indoor qualification 





matches to members scoring 60 percent 


or better on a match target—bronze, 
if shot prone;, gilt, if sitting or kneel- 
ing, and silver if shot offhand. Those 
with further aspirations may compete 
for the indoor qualification medals of 
the National Rifle Association. In the 
handicap matches the American dough- 
boy statuette is awarded to the winner 
each month, to be held for the succeed- 
ing month. Handicaps are revi 
monthly. The man with the most wins 
for the season retains the prize. 

To some Legionnaires so fortunately 
situated that they can do real gun- 
shootin’—get out on wolf and coyote 
drives, use Kansas jack-rabbits for 
targets, or follow big game in the West 
—all the foregoing may be tame read- 
ing, but to those other buddies who 
have a hankering to pull a rifle to their 
shoulders and display to the community 
and their pals just how they fired the 
shot that won the war, one can recom- 
mend this plan as a splendid substi- 
tute. - 

And if we know Legionnaires, it 
won’t be long before there’ll again be 
flung to the breeze the country over, 
the command: “Ready! Aim! Fire!” 
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1 Cash Prizes will be Given Away 
First Prize 
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Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co., 2515 Shipman Bldg. 









writer, new or rebuilt, at any 
price. If you decide to keep it, 
you can pay on easy monthly 
payments—little more than 
rental, 


Less Than 
Factory Price 
Just think of it! Less than 

the factory price of a new Un- 


Guaranteed 
Five Years 


visible writing—the entire line 
of typewriting is visible at all 
times, Standard 4-row single 
shift keyboard. 


Easy Payments 

Remember, it doesn’t cost you a 
penny to try the machine. Then, you 
may pay cash at a substantial dis- 
count, or monthly payments so small 
that you will never miss them. Either 
way you get the world’s standard 











$500 


Big Shipman-Ward 30th Anniver. 
sary Contest Open to Every Reader 
of This Publication. No Purchase 
Necessary. No Obligation! — 


Here’s an amazing offer! A contest that’s differ. 
ent from anything you ever heard of before! It 
means real money for you. And there’s no obliga. 
tion, purchase, lottery, guessing, fees or payments 
of any kind! We are giving $1,500 away, and any. 
body in the U.S., except our employes, is eligible! 








THE PRIZES 


ail FIRST PRIZE $500.00 

. | Second “ “ies . 250.00 
uts It In Your Home Third =“) SS 10000 

i : oe & « 50.00 
| Yes, that’s just what we from a brand new machine in Fifth ™ a 50.00 
! mean. This genuine Shipman- appearance,durability,orqual- | Sixth - . a 50.00 
Ward Rebuilt Underwood sent ity of work. The same three | Seventh “ oa 25.00 

to you for ten days’ free trial. full-size models being made | Eighth “4 fe 25.00 
Put it in your hame by paying and sold by the Underwood | Ninth bal ‘ae 25.00 

$3 down—we'll refund that $3 Company today—the same up-_ | Tenth ” eee a 
and pay transportation charges to-datefeatures! Two-colorrib- | Eleventh “ . « «oe 
both ways if you don’t want to bon,back-spacer,stencildevice, | Twelfth “ . <a . 25.00 
keep the Underwood. See for automatic ribbon reverse, tab- | Thirteenth“ ... 25.00 
yourself—compare our Under-_ ulator,etc. AndthefamousUn- | Fourteenth“ SS 25.00 
wood with any other type- derwood feature—absolutelp | Fifteenth “ 5 eae 25.00 
Sixteenth “ 25.00 


Seventeenth to forty-first afv 
TWENTY-FIVE $10.00 PRIZES 








We make this big contest offer in celebration of 
our thirtieth business birthday. Since 1892 this 
company has been in business in Chicago, and 
boasts over 337,000 enthusiastic customers. It isn't 
necessary to own a Shipman-Ward Rebuilt in order 


derwood,and yetit’simpossible {yPewriter at 2 big cash saving to to compete in the big profit-sharing contest. Any 
to tell a Shipman-Ward Rebuilt coupon today. reader of this paper, excepting our employes, is eli- 


Typewriter 
SHIPMAN-WARD MFG.CO 


Emporium 


“The Rebuilders of the Underwood” 
Also M 


rers of 
THE LIGHTNING COIN CHANGER 
Estab.1892 2515 Shipman Bldg.,Ravenswood and Montrose Aves.,Chicago 


(PLEASE MARK WITH A CROSS) 


C] Please send full particulars about your 
Thirtieth Anniversary Contest. 
Also send me your beautiful Catalog and 
tell me how I can get a Shipman-Ward 
s down. Th 


Underwood for 


is does 


not obligate me to buy. 





gible. Just sign the coupon to the left, and get the 
full details now. 


Our contest plan is so simple that anyone has a 
good chance of winning. Don’t delay—get pour 
chance to win hundreds of dollars in cash absolutely 
FREE. Just sign the coupon and mail it as soon as 
possible. That’s a//—and you're under no obliga 
tion, So tear out the coupon now/ 
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This is a photograph of the Shipman-Ward Plant. The 


Raed ns ob su aaseainin nce’ cGiggiadiedeins a> ce 
big Anniversary contest marks the 30th year of this 
Dee, DP a knee ct cline i vcccccaccesmibwen ne company in Chicago. In this plant are manufac 
the famous Shipman-Ward Rebuilt U 


er ein ha tidus emeee State.... 











